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face points his camera at them. 





The sun browned Cupids hide be- 
hind their sisters skirts when the pale 
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E LEFT the California Lim- 

\ X / ited at Gallup, New Mexico, 
and began the three days’ 

journey by wagon, through 

the northern portion of the Painted 
Desert of Arizona to Walpi, the first 
of the high mesa villages of the Land 


of Tusatan. Here the famous Snake 


Dance is held in the odd years, while 
in the even years the people of 
Oraibi, thirty miles beyond, claim the 
rain ceremony. 

After jogging along one hundred 
miles over mountains covered with 
scrub pinon and wild flowers, through 
the wonderfully tinted vistas of the 














Walpi, the sky hamlet. 





The terraced Indian homes look more like an 


excretion of the rocky mesa itself than a group of habitable homes. 


Painted Desert, and across sand dunes 
that are the American replica of the 
Sahara, we finally reached the land of 
the Mesas, peopled by the sons of 
Hopituh. Rising abruptly from’ the 
vast stretches of desert plain to a 
height of three to five hundred feet, 
these giant mesas remind one of huge 
ships riding in a sandy sea. They are 
of solid sandstone, barren of even 
cactus bushes, yet upon their arid 
summits live the ancient tribe of Hopi 
Indians. Their terraced rock houses 
are hardly distinguishable from the 
living rock itself. 

A narrow trail, worn in the sand- 
stone by generations of moccasined 
feet, winds upward almost perpendicu- 
larly to Walpi, Sichomori and Hano, 
the three villages perched on the mesa 
top. Up this trail the Indians must 
climb, carrying every drop of water 


provi- 


used in the villages, wood, 
sions and even cook stoves, for the 
government has taught the Indian the 
modern method of cooking beans. The 


Interior Department has for years 
used every means to persuade the 
Hopi to move down from his sky 
hamlet to the plains below, where he 
stays all day raising crops of corn, 
beans and peaches. But the Hopi is 
as firm in his convictions as his own 
rocky cliffs. He says: “Hopi must 
live on high mesa; only low people 
live in low places.” 

The Snake Dance took place at Ora- 
ibi, on the third mesa, and necessi- 
tated another day’s journey through 
the desert. The road over the second 
mesa was almost impassable, but well 
worth the climb up the steep grade 
for the view from the top. Thousands 
upon thousands of acres_ stretched 














Long ago the Great Snake took up his abode in the Sacred Rock of 


Walpi. 


Notice the stone stairways, minus railings. 


There is no connection 


inside the houses between the several stories. 


out before one’s eyes, barren and arid, 
yet utilized by the greatest manufac- 
turing plant in the world—the health 
factory. Fetid air was brought here, 
after it had been carried across the 


continent, where it was sun-dried, 
baked and returned again as life for 
the lungs of humanity. 

Here the horizon was only a vague 
dividing line between far-distant blue 
spaces of desert and sky. Cloud shad- 
ows chased themselves over the sand 
dunes, and baby whirlwinds amused 
one with their childish fury in such 
an enormous playground. Giant mesas 
rose abruptly like lonely cruisers in 
the sand blown waves of the desert, 
and in their cool blue shadows the 
parched traveler might find an oasis. 


Vastness, that was almost infinity, 
lengthened out in every direction; lim- 
itless space, limitless air, limitless 
sunshine. The call of the desert was 
there, beckoning in the shimmering 
violet veil that hovered over the yel- 
low sands, in the wide untrailed lands 
that taunted man’s curiosity, in the 
fantastic heat waves that made the lit- 
tle hills skip in true Biblical fashion, 
in the radiant all-pervading sunlight, 
in the silence, awe-compelling, that 
forced upon one the vast strength of 
nature and the puniness of man, in the 
lure of the unknown that bound all 
men once they followed the smiling 
riddle of the desert. The sons of 
Hopituh have answered the call since 
the tribe was young, and its ‘subtle 
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Placing the snake in his mouth, the’ 
dancer strokes its body to prevent its 
coiling, but the venomous head twists 
rapidly in all directions, ready at any 
moment to strike the undefended 
throat or cheek. 


philosophy has become part of their 
religion and being. Do you wonder 
that they will not leave their lofty 
mesa tops? 

Oraibi, on the third mesa, is truly 
the heart of the desert, and since it is 
furtherest from the railroad, it is more 
nearly the original Indian village as 
found before the white man’s invasion. 
Here chubby brown babies run about 


naked and happy, calling ‘nic-kel 
ken-te” to the visitors. “Fried cu- 
pids,” some one called them. It is 
only of late years that they have 
learned to hide behind their sister’s 
skirts when the pale face points a 
kodak at them. 

To the Indian, everything is sym- 
bolical, from the cloud designs on his 
water jars to the birds on the beaded 
moccasins. “Feathers rise, prayers 
rise,” he says, in explaining why 
feathers are used in all ceremonies. 
Dances begin and end with the rising 
and setting of the sun, and as each 
dancer comes up from the kiva he 
raises his hand in a salute to the sun 
god. In their dry, arid country, the 
Indian’s chief need is rain, and all the 
dances are given to the god of rain 
that he may take care of their crops. 
The Hopi reasons that snakes live 
near the rivers, the rivers are filled by 
the rain god, therefore the snake must 
be a special messenger to the rain 
god. To understand the Snake Dance 
one must know the snake legend, of 
which the dance is an adaptation. 

In the long ago—the “very, very 
when” as the Hopi historian put it— 
Tiyo, the Snake youth, set out to see 
where the waters in the river went, 
which flowed past his home. Going 
down the river, he landed first upon 
an island where the Spider Woman 
dwelt. When she heard his mission, 
she gave him charms that would make 
him invisible to wild beasts he might 
meet upon the way, and perching her- 
self‘ behind his ear,.she said she 
would go with him to guard against 
all evil. They traveled then to the 
place where the Sun rose, and Tiyo, 
rode across the whole world on the 
Sun’s shoulder. The Sun told Tiyo 
that the most dearly prized posses- 
sion in the world was the rain cloud, 
and that the Snake people knew how 
to obtain it. From the Snake people 
Tiyo learned how he should paint his 
body, what songs he should sing and 
what prayer sticks he should use in 
order that he might take the rain 
cloud home to his people. The Snake 
reople sent one of their prettiest 
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maidens home with Tiyo, 





for she knew a _ charm 
against rattlesnake poison. 
When they reached Walpi, 
Tiyo and the Snake maiden 
gathered all the snakes in 
the land, washed their 
heads and danced with 
them, afterward turning 
them loose in the valley. 
The snakes then returned 
to the underworld, taking 
the prayers of Tiyo and 
the Snake Maiden to the 
zod of rain and rivers, who 
immediately sent the Hopis 
the coveted rain cloud. 

It was an eager crowd 
of watchers who lined the 
plaza and housetops at 
Oraibi, waiting for the An- 
telope dance to begin. 
Since the antelope is the 
sister of the snake, the An- 
telope ceremony takes 
place the day before the 
Snake Dance. Just as the 
sun tipped the far-away 
horizon, a half-nude Indian 
seemed to rise out of the 














ground on the north side 

of the plaza. Other Indians  fol- 
lowed him, coming up through the 
trap door in the roof of the under- 
ground council chamber, or _ kiva, 
where the secret snake ceremonies 
had been sung and acted for the past 
eight days. All of them were scan- 
tily clad in white woven kilts, em- 
broidered in black and green, and 
tied over one hip with long white tas- 
sles. Splashes of white paint deco- 
rated their faces and bodies. Tor- 
toise shell rattles were fastened at the 
knees, and necklaces of silver beads 
and turquoise hung about their 
throats. 

Marching in stately Indian file, 
they entered the plaza. The leader 
went directly to the kisi in the center 
of the plaza. This “kisi” is a green 
bower made of willow twigs and 
grasses, and takes the place of the 
altar. In front of the kisi a fair- 
sized hole is dug in the ground and 


The snake catcher quickly scatters 
a pinch of sacred meal on the snake, 
tickles its back with two long eagle 
feathers, and, as the snake begins to 
race forward, catches it up with as- 
tounding dexterity. 


covered with a plank. This hole is 
the entrance to the sipapu or under- 
world, where the gods and -ancestors 
live, and to let them know that the 
sacred dance is still being given, each 
dancer stamps upon the sipapu plank 
with all his strength, for lucky indeed 
is the dancer who is able in this way 
to break into the underworld. Four 
times around the plaza they danced, 
while the priests remained in front of 
the kisi singing the sixteen songs of 
the antelope drama. Only two snakes 
were used in this ceremony, as it was 
given especially in honor of the an- 
telope clan. : 
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The sun went down, and the pur- 
ple shadows deepened on the mesa. 
It grew too dark for even the moving 
picture man. The Antelope priests 
returned to the kiva, where they re- 
mained all night, going through the 
terrible ceremony of washing the 
snakes. 

At dawn the next morning an In- 
dian youth came running and panting 
up the steep trail. He was the first 
of the racers to return from the dis- 
tant shrines, bringing with him the 
plumed prayer sticks and sacred fet- 
iches. This was the ceremony which 
opened the day for the Snake Dance, 
and much glory was given the win- 
ner who had outdistanced the other 
youths in the race. 

In the heat of the August after- 
noon the trail up the mesa was crowd- 
ed with visitors intent upon being 
early enough to see the Snake Dance, 
and perhaps to barter for Hopi pla- 
ques and pottery before the dance be- 
gan. Hopi women in their gaudiest 


gala shawls mingled with the crowd 
of sightseers, noted artists and writ- 
ers who had come from all parts of 
the world to see this strangest of all 
Indian ceremonies. 


As the sun dropped toward the 
‘Western mountains, the chief snake 
priest emerged from the kiva, care- 
fully holding two large sacks. He 
proceeded to the green bower or kisi, 
taised the white ceremonial blanket 
over the opening, deposited the pre- 
cious bags of snakes inside and then 
crawled in himself. There he re- 
mained all through the dance, hold- 
ing out snakes to the dancers as they 
stamped on the sipapu plank. No 
doubt his office was one of the high- 
est honors in the society, but even for 
that would you be willing to stay 
cooped up in a four-feet square en- 
closure with two hundred snakes be- 
side you? Most Americans would 
consider such a condition worthy of 
hospital treatment, wouldn’t they? 

Every one was now excited and ex- 
pectant, for it was whispered about 
that the snake dancers were coming. 
Kodaks snapped open on all sides, 
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for by the payment of a dollar we 
were allowed to take all the pictures 
we wanted, and to come as near the 
snake dancers as we dared. It is a 
curious fact that in seeing so many 
rattlers handled with such seeming 
carelessness, one loses his own’ fear 
and disgust of snakes. The most 
daresome kodakers knelt on the 
ground and snapped Mr. Rattler when 
he was only a foot away. 

“Look; there they are!” some one 
whispered. Brown figures emerged 
from the kiva. The first snake priest 
raised his feathered bow to the sink- 
ing sun and led the way to the kisi, 
where the bow was left. He was fol- 
lowed by twenty other dancers placed 
according to age, two baby boys be- 
ing the last in line. This was their 
initiation. The snake dancers were 
more sombre than the priests of the 
antelope clan. Their bodies were 
rubbed with red ochre and splashed 
with flesh-colored. paint; dark blood- 
red kilts, red fox skins, moccasins, 
numerous strings of silver beads and 
turquoise, and eagle feathers as a hair 
ornament, completed their semi-cos- 
tume. Their faces looked like some 
diabolically ugly mask blackened 
from chin to eyebrows with a wide 
white band outlining the forehead. 

Looking neither to the right nor 
left, they marched around the square 
four times. Then the four chief 
priests and the two babies lined up 
against the green bower, while the 
other dancers divided into groups of 
three. The dancer who held the 
snakes went ahead, then followed the 
assistant, who stroked the dancer’s 
back with two long eagle feathers, 
and finally came the four catchers, 
who stood at the four cardinal points 
of the plaza—the four world corners 
in Hopi language—and gathered the 
snakes after the dancer put them 
down. 

The first dancer stamped on the si- 
papu plank and stooped to take a 
writhing rattler from the priest in the 
kisi. He stroked it with his thumb 
and first finger, and placed the wrig- 
gling, coiling body in his mouth, with 
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the venomous head squirming this 
way and that just below his chin. It 
was a horrible sight, for the snake 
looked as though it would strike into 
his throat or chcek any minute. 

On around the plaza the dancers 
and their assistants went, in slow In- 
dian fashion, beating time with their 
feet to the rhythm of the chant. The 
dancer seemed. unconscious of every- 
thing save the writhing serpent in his 
mouth. It was an all-absorbing task 
to try to keep the snake’s body 
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went on around the circle again. The 
catcher quickly scattered a pinch of 
sacred meal on the snake, tickled it 
with two long feathers which hid his 
hand, and, as the snake began to run, 
caught it up with astounding dexter- 
ity, All in a second this was done, 
for if the catcher is not quick enough, 
the snake glides away through the 
crowd, and the worst of luck befalls 
the catcher. Again and again this 
rite was performed, the dancers drop- 
ping the snakes at the north, east, 








After the Snake Dance is over, the 
Ceremony, wash the paint from their 


kets. Then the emetic is taken. 
straight by constantly stroking it up 
and down. This is perhaps the secret 
of how the Indian is able to handle 
rattlers without danger, for the old 
settlers declare that it is impossible 
for a rattler to strike unless he is 
coiled. 

After going all around the plaza 
once, the dancer returned to the 
northern point and stopped. He care- 
fully took the snake from his mouth 
and placed it on the ground, then 





priests go through the Purification 
bodies and wrap themselves in blan- 


south and west until all the snakes 
had been taken from the chief priest’s 
bag in the kisi. 

The catcher held half a dozen 
writhing snakes in one hand with as 
little care, seemingly, as we would 
hold a bunch of fluttering ribbons. 
But when the number was increased to 
a dozen or more, the catcher handed 
them over to the snake priests: There 
were all varieties of snakes in these 


huge bunches—young and old rattlers 
? 
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as yellow as the sand, evil-eyed, with 
hissing, forked tongues and quivering 
rattles; long, thin racers, that looked 
like electrified buckskin whips a yard 
or so long; big, fat bull snakes, mon- 
sters but not as harmful as_ they 
looked. The four days’ snake hunt 
in the desert had been successful, for 
there were more than two hundred 
snakes used in. the ceremony. 

As part of the initiation the poor 
babies had to hold the snakes, too. 
One little boy cried, and seemed 
afraid of the new plaything. It was 
revolting to see huge bull snakes 
wound about the little chubby brown 
arms. At first the little fellows tried 
so hard to imitate the old priests as 
they sang and danced, but toward the 
end, the heat, the all-day fast and the 
terror of the rattlers, proved too much 
for even an Indian baby’s endurance, 
and they gave up exhausted and fell 
asleep in their mother’s arms. 

After the dance had gone on for 
forty-five minutes, Indian policemen 
in regulation blue suits, circulated 
among the crowd and warned every 
one to be careful, for all the snakes 
would be turned loose in a few min- 
utes. Tourists immediately picked 
up their skirts and made for the near- 
est housetop. The old priest emerged 
from the kisi and led the way to a 
large circle of sacred meal which four 
squaws had sprinkled at the northern 
side of the plaza. The catchers fol- 
lowed and dumped the mass of snakes 
into the circle. Then came the wild 
scramble, as each member of the 
snake society rushed up and grabbed 
with both hands into the wriggling, 
writhing heap of serpents. With mad 
screams each dancer made his way 
through the crowd, running as fast 
as he could, with the snakes squirm- 
ing and twisting in his hand and over 
his body. Down the trail they raced, 
and only stopped when they had 
thrown all the snakes into the rocky 
shrine of the Spider Woman at the 
foot of the mesa. There the snakes 
hide for days, stupid and terrified af- 
ter their rough handling by such curi- 
ous human beings. 
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The Snake Dance was over for an- 
other year! 

Wearily the Snake priests climbed 
the mesa again to go through the 
purification ceremony. Before they 
reached the village they stopped, took 
off their sacred kilts and feathers, 
washed the paint from their bodies, 
and wrapped themselves in blankets. 
Four medicine women met them at 
the council chamber and administered 
large doses of a charmed emetic that 
is supposed to make these who drink 
it immune to snake-bite poison. I be- 
lieve in the strength of the charm, 
one would lose even their worst 
thoughts thirty seconds after taking 
a potion of that dirty-looking liquid. 
If their snake bite remedy is not as 
pleasant as ours, at least it leaves 
them more emptily prepared for the 
great feast which takes place in the 
kiva that night. 

I was especially anxious to buy one 
of the snake priests’ costumes, al- 
though I had heard that it was almost 
impossible to find an Indian who 
would sell his ceremonial kilt. After 
much persuasion, an English speak- 
ing Indian led me through the now 
dark village to the home of an old 
man. The house was poor and the 
old man feeble and emaciated. The 
young Indian, whom I found out later 
was the son-in-law, brought out a 
bundle containing the sacred snake 
kilt, feathers, bracelets and mocca- 
sins, and we bargained over them. 
Finally we agreed on a sum, but the 
old man would not consent to part 
with the ceremonial costyme he had 
worn for almost a hundred years. The 
son-in-law argued and persuaded, see- 
ing his share in the bargain. The old 
man fingered the round, shining dol- 
lars, then pushed them away to caress 
the snake kilt again. At last he 
pushed the whole bundle toward me, 
and said, with a quaver in his voice 
that made me feel like a Judas buyer, 
“Take it to your white people for it 
will bring good luck. I shall not use 
it again, for I shall be with my fathers 
in the Sipapu when the Snake Dance 
comes to Oraibi again.” 






































Point Bonita, “The Lighthouse at ine Golden Gate.” 


Point Bonita 
By Ina Coolbrith 


The wind blows cold and the wind blows keen, 
And the dreary wintry sleet is falling; 

And over the sand-dunes, white, between 
The ocean voice is calling. 


Calls with a sound that the sailor fears; 
And the gulls, low-flying, hasten in, 

And the bent boughs shiver in fringe of tears 
While the long night hours begin. 


But over the path throu’ the Golden Door, 
Where the troub'ed billows foam and flee, 
Bonita’s Light from its rocky shore, 
Shines out to the ships at sea. 
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One of the caravels of Bast 





The Manila Ship and the Old Plate 
Fleet 


By Alfred 


more read than Anson’s “Voy- 

age Round the World” (1740- 

1744.) The writing was done 
by Benjamin Robins, the celebrated 
expert on gunnery, who, by taking 
pains with the narrative, was able to 
transform an interesting log book in- 
to a classic of cool adventure and po- 
litical and commercial philosophy. 
Turn to Chapter Ten of Anson’s Voy- 
age, and peruse there the “Account of 
the commerce carried on between the 
city of Manila in the Island of Luco- 
nia and the port of Acapulco on the 
coast of Mexico.”. The chapter, for 
one thing, affords an example of the 
good English of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, which, instead of lowering the 
reader by coming down to him, could 
bring him up by a careful style, and 
at the same time amuse him without 
stint. How changed our methods! 
Perhaps of composition here or there, 
certainly of commerce to the East from 
the West coast of America. 

Magellan found the Philippines for 
the Spaniards, but it was not until 
Philip II had been some ten years in 
power that a small colony from New 
Spain (Mexico, that is) was sent over 
to the island of Luzon. Before that 
time there had been trade to the Phil- 
ippines from the coast of Peru, but in 
1565 the Manila staple was fixed at 
Acapulco, the best harbor of Mexico 
on the South Sea—Hakluyto, English- 
man, writing from Mexico a few years 
later, makes the date precise. And so, 
long before the barbarous North was 
grown in any way European (Virginia 


N: WORK of the kind was ever 


J. Morrison 


and Massachusetts still the red no- 
mad’s land), there was an organized 
commerce between Acapulco, port of 
the sea-sky Aztecs, and Manila, city 
of the East and West—whence came 
by the annual ship all the treasures 
of the Asiatic Indies, diamonds, rub- 
ies, sapphires and other precious 
stones, the rich carpets of Persia, the 
camphire of Borneo, the benjamin and 
ivory of Pegu and Cambodia, the 
silks, muslins and calicoes of the Mo- 
gul’s country, the gold-dust, tea, china 
ware, silk and cabinets of China and 
Japan, besides cinnamon, cloves, 
mace, nutmegs and pepper, desired 
articles of the Spice Islands. 

In respect of its trade, Acapulco 
was the Alexandria of the West. So 
well supplied were the traders at 
Acapulco that not seldom the Cadiz 
fleet to Vera Cruz found the market 
stocked already. For it is matter of 
surprise that for long years the high 
protectionists of Spain let go undis- 
turbed this free trade (so to’ speak) 
from Mexico to the East. As if the 
Philippines, by virtue of colonization, 
were an appanage of New, rather than 
of Old Spain. 

In reality this trade, if free from 
the monopoly of Cadiz, was itself 
most strictly a monopoly. Govern- 
ment ships supplied it, Peruvian ves- 
sels were enjoined from it by rigor- 
ous edict, and at Manila a religious 
order was granted the privilege of 
farming out the trade very largely. 
Whatever the regulations, such a 
commerce was of great advantage- 
ment to Mexico in the very old times, 
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and that commerce may be regarded 
as one chief cause of the elegance and 
splendor long conspicuous in New 
Spain. 

It was Lord Anson’s object, more 
or less, to make prize of the Manila 
ship when he set forth on his voy- 
age to the South Seas in 1740. He 
accomplished his purpose, not as at 
first attempted off Acapulco, but near 
Manila. It was the galleon from 
Acapulco that fell into his hands, 
laden, as was the custom, mainly with 
silver—1,313,843 pieces of eight, and 
35,682 ounces of virgin silver, in all 
near two millions of dollars, not reck- 
oning the merchandise. It was cus- 
tomary, that is to say for the galleon 
from Manila, to bring merchandise to 
Acapulco, and to take out thence little 
but silver for the East. For cen- 
turies the East cared little but for 
specie from abroad. 

Acapulco itself was a mean and ill- 
built town, the houses slightly con- 
structed for fear of the recurrent 


tremblings of the earth. Besides, the 


climate was unwholesome and very 
prejudicial to strangers. But upon 
the arrival of the galleons, the town 
was populous and gay, crowded with 
the richest merchants of Mexico, 
Peru and even of Chile, who provided 
themselves with tents and formed a 
kind of large encampment. They have 
no rain at Acapulco from the end of 
November to the end of May, and the 
galleons were timed to set sail from 
Manila about July, to reach Acapulco 
in the December, January or Febru- 
ary following. Their cargoes dis- 
posed of, they returned for Manila 
some time in March (“in all March,” 
to use the language of the time), and 
arrived there generally in June. There 
was naturally, in the season, a great 
traffic by land from Acapulco to the 
City of Mexico, mules and _ pack- 
horses taking up the goods brought 
from the East, what was not kept in 
the country being forwarded to Vera 
Cruz on the North Sea, for shipment 
by the Flota to Spain. 

As early at 1501, Seville, ancient 
town and famous snuff market, was 
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granted the exclusive right of Span- 
ish trade to America. Within a few 
years after the discovery of the Po- 
tosi mines in 1545, there were sailing 
annually from Seville two fleets for 
the West—one, the Flota destined for 
Vera Cruz; the other the Galleons to 
touch at Carthagena and Porto Bello. 
These fleets made sail together as far 
as the Antilles on the outward voyage, 
and returning rendezvoused at Ha- 
vana. For two hundred and twenty 
years Seville was in this manner the 
gateway to the West for Spain. This 
monopoly of Seville was in 1720 
transferred to Cadiz, but the great 
days of the fleet trade were then well 
past. Register, or license ships, to go 
out as occasion should demand, had 
even then come into use, and by the 
middle of the eighteenth century there 
was no plate fleet of galleons, and no 
flota for Vera Cruz. Smuggling, it 
may be added, had for generations 
been a fine art. 

First from Seville and then from 
Cadiz, Spain sent out to America, by 
the Flota and the Galleons, great part 
of what the Americans must have to 
maintain their cost of living. To Vera 
Cruz came the Flota, that port being 
the natural center of the American 
treasure, and the magazine of all the 
merchandise of New Spain, or of that 
transported hither from Europe. Vera 
Cruz, besides, was the depository of 
a prodigious quantity of East India 
goods brought overland from Aca- 
pulco. Upon the yearly arrival of the 
Flota a fair was opened at Vera Cruz, 
which lasted many weeks. 

But of all the Spanish fairs, that at 
Porto Bello—Bel Haven of the plate 
fleet-—was the greatest in its business 
and its pageantry. The Galleons, 
touching first at Carthagena of Colom- 
bia, supplied from thence the trade of 
that shoulder of South America. When 
advice was received at Carthagena 
that the Peru fleet had unloaded at 
Panama, the Galleons set sail for 
Porto Bello—across the Isthmus from 
Panama. As soon as the ships were 
moored in the harbor, the seamen 
erected in the square a large tent of 























Balboa Discovering the Pacific. 
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sails, where they deposited all the 
cargo, each owner’s goods marked 
with his mark. The bales of goods 
were drawn on sledges by the sea- 
men, and the money paid for their 
labor was equally divided. While the 
seamen and European traders were 
thus employed, the land adjacent was 
covered with droves of cattle from 
Panama, each drove consisting of 
above one hundred head, loaded wtih 
chests of gold and silver on account 
of the merchants of Peru. 

When the ships were unloaded, and 
the merchants of Peru, with the presi- 
dent of Panama, arrived, the formali- 
ties of the fair commenced: the depu- 
ties of the several parties repaired on 
board the ships, where in the presence 
of the commander of the galleons and 
the president of Panama, the former 
as patron of the Europeans, and the 
latter of the Peruvians, the prices of 
the several kinds of merchandise were 
settled, and the contracts signed and 
publicly announced, so that every one 
might by them regulate the sale of 


his effects, and thus all fraud be pre- 
cluded. The purchases and sales, as 
well as the exchange of money, were 
transacted by brokers from Spain and 
Peru. After this, every merchant be- 
gan to dispose of his own goods; the 


Spanish merchants embarked _ their 
chests of silver, and those of Peru 
sent away their purchased goods in 
vessels up the River Chagre, and thus 
the fair of Porto Bello ended. As 
W. Robertson put it in 1776: “The 
wealth of America was exchanged for 
the manufactures of Europe, and dur- 
ing the prescribed term of the fair, 
forty days, the richest traffic on the 
face of the earth was begun and fin- 
ished with that simplicity of transac- 
tion and that unbounded confidence 
which accompany extensive com- 
merce.” 

Of the climate of this charmed spot, 
clearing house of the hemispheres, an 
old writer has remarked: “The heat 
indeed is excessive, and the torrents 
of rain are so dreadful, sudden and 
impetuous that one not accustomed to 
them would imagine a second deluge 
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was coming. These torrents are also 
accompanied with frightful tempests 
of thunder and lightning, the awful- 
ness of the scene being heightened by 
the repercussions from the mountains, 
and the shrieks and howlings of mul- 
titudes of monkeys of all kinds, which 
inhabit the surrounding woods. As 
the forests almost border on the 
houses of the streets, tigers often 
make incursions into the streets dur- 
ing the night, carrying off fowls, dogs, 
and other domestic animals, and 
sometimes even children have fallen 
a prey to them.” 

The Porto Bello fair over (spec- 
tacle of the New World), the galleons 
or plate fleet repaired about the mid- 
dle of June to the Havannah, where, 
joining the flota from Vera Cruz, the 
plate fleet and the flota thence kept 
together for safety home to Cadiz. 
Nevertheless, what, as the stars were, 
befell the plate fleet for many years 
after the finding of silver at Potosi; 
how many rovers af the sea could 
tell, were they summoned. And ar- 
rived in Spain, the plate, despite of 
high protection of the traffic, was sub- 
ject to vicissitudes. The Spaniards 
had been maddened, as it were, by 
their wealth, and had long given over 
their old-time industry. Great num- 
bers of them, besides, left home for 
the Golden West, and the country was 
thinned of its people. As time went 
on, not above a twentieth part of the 
commodities exported to America was 
of Spanish growth or fabric. All the 
rest was the property of foreign mer- 
chants, though entered in the name 
of Spaniards. From the end of the 
sixteenth century, the treasure of the 
New World may be said not to have 
belonged to Spain. Before it reached 
Europe, it was anticipated as the 
price of goods purchased of foreign- 
ers. ‘Spain was so much astonished 
and distressed at seeing her American 
treasures vanish almost as soon as 
they were imported that Philip III, 
lord of the Peruvian and Mexican 
mines, has reduced to the wretched 
expedient of endeavoring to raise cop- 
per money to a value in currency al- 
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most equal to that of silver! Auri 
fames, so to speak.” , 

Principal Robertson has given a 
lucid account of, these transmutations 
in the eighth book of his History of 
America, published in 1777 at the be- 
ginning of our own free trade war. 
Are not the generalizations of the 
eighteenth century stimulating after 
patient apprenticeship to the histori- 
cal method of later ages? As for 
Acapulco, its harbor was found of use 
again by vessels in the California 
trade for a few years before the lay- 
ing of a railway to the Pacific, but the 
great trade of Acapulco with the 
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Philippines was over and done with 
nearly. a hundred years ago. Vera 
Cruz is still the port of the Eastern 
shore of the Republic of Mexico. 
Porto Bello is not to be traced as a 
name listed in a tolerable encyclo- 
pedia of modern times. The presi- 
dent of Panama long ago ceased to 
regulate with the Commander of the 
Galleons the formalities of the vast 
fair of the Isthmus. Many changes 
have supervened since the day in 
1513, September the ménth, when 
Vasco Nunez de Balboa looked down 
from the mountain of Darien upon the 
Great South Sea. 





HER PRAYER 


A star fell out of the sky one night, 
And the sky grew dark, but the world grew bright! 


A lonely woman, sad and still, 

In a lonely house on a lonely hi&, 

Longing for patter of little feet— 

For tiny hands, so soft, so sweet— 

That clutch one here, that press one there— 
This was her never-ceasing prayer. 


A star fell out of the sky one night, 
And the sky grew dark, but the world grew bright! 


A happy mother, white and still, 
In a happy house, on a happy hill. 
Each breath a sigh of thankfulness, 
For tiny fingers’ clutch and press! 
For God seems shining everywhere, 
Answered her never ceasing prayer. 


A star came down to the earth that night, 
And the sky grew dark, but the world grew bright! 


SaAIDEE GERARD RUTHRAUFF. 











The Little Dancing Saint 


By Richard E. White 


It was summer, it was noonday, 
And the sun was streaming down 
On the convent at Benicia, 
And the old romantic town. 


Two good sisters of Saint Dominic, 
’Mid the blooms and flow’rs of May, 
Walked together in the garden, 
Where the children love to play. 


And the one spoke: “Things we deem not 
Of much moment when they occur, 
Often touch the memory key-note 
And the chords to music stir. 


“As I walked here in the garden, 
How or why I do not know, 

Came to me like a dream-picture, 
This fair scene of Mexico. 


“I was back again in childhood, 
When my father held command, 
In the fair town of Loretto, 
In the sunny Southern land. 


“And I saw the red-tiled mission, 
And the patio and the shrine, 

And the Virgin Mother holding 
In her arms the Child divine. 


“Here as penitents the people 

Came from dawn till evening. fell, 
Came as children to a mother, 

Came their inmost thoughts to tell. 














“Every heart has its own sorrow, 
Every soul has its own care, 

So they came unto the altar, 
And they laid their burdens there. 


“Shattered hopes and tears and heartaches, 
Were the offerings they brought, 

What could I bring, Sister Rosa, 
Care and sorrow I knew not? 






































“So I came at early morning, 
E’er assembled were the throng, 
And I danced in the bright sunshine— 
Do you think that I did wrong?” 


“No, Beata, Heaven always, 
Counts the thought and deed apart, 
Men judge by the outward seeming, 
God looks deep into the heart.” 


“Yes, I danced in the bright sunshine, 
Wishing thus to show my love, 

While I thought no eye beheld me 
Save the eye of God above. 


“But the stern old commandante, 
For a while from care beguiled, 
In the shadow of the arches, 
Stood and watched his dancing child 


“And he noiseless stepped behind me, 
And his head he bended down, 

Stern his features were and haughty, 
Now without a cloud or frown; 


“And he kissed my cheek and murmured, 
Loving words so sweet and quaint: 
‘Dear Conchita! Barilinata! 
Ah, my little dancing saint!’” 
3K ok * * 
In the campo santo sleeping, 
Lies Conception to-day, 
And a trysting place her grave is, 
There young lovers come to pray, 


And the story of her love-life, 
And her lover’s tearful fate, 

Is a page of tender romance 
In the history of our State. 


Fondly is her memory cherished, 
And young gallants as they woo, 
Pray their sweethearts may be like her, 
Just as loving, just as true, 


And they tell her touching story, 
And the title sweet and quaint, 

That Arguello styled his daughter, 
Of the little dancing saint. 
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Part of the cut in falling a big tree. The choppers have cut sixteen feet 
across the stump. 


Californias Great Lumber Industry 


By James Davis 


SHRILL whistle rang like a 
A clarion. It was miles away 

over the span of the ancient 

beach, far away at the verge 
of a deep green setting of America’s 
most magnificent forests. It was the 
voice of the Log Train engine that 
pierced the still serenity that over- 
hung the pioneer village of Crescent 
City. There was a strange uncanni- 
ness about the screech of this steam 
signal. Sometimes the heavy engine, 
trailed by a dozen cars, heavily 
freighted with huge redwood trunks, 
broke its bridle, and the engineer 
mastered by the defective machine 
and its rebellious brakes tore madly 
to destruction on the uneven grade. 
But there is another tone of seeming 
emotion in this inanimate voice that 
speaks for the speechless man. The 
oily, sombre engine becomes an ambu- 


lance of mercy, betimes a funeral train 
—while the clanging bell and the 
many voiced whistle note the dignity 
of the mission. The long whistle was 
a message. 

The mother ran to the door, shaded 
her strained eyes and looked long to- 
ward the place from whence came the 
signal. The whistle had not paused 
in its appeal, and in this camp the 
continuous whistle and the clanging 
bell meant that room should be made 
in the company’s hospital, and doctors 
and nurses be present to do service. 
Over toward the curling smoke that 
rolled into the hazy sky, in that trail 
of destruction, she knew her son was 
daily risking his immature life. Per- 
haps it was he who was _ injured, 
maimed for life or killed outright at 
a single blow of a falling limb or 
a broken steel cable. 
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Tree cutters preparing to fall a big redwood 
twelve feet across the cut. 


She turned. On her care-worn face, 


in bold relief, the lines of fretful 
worry marked the daily strain. 
snatched her sun bonnet, and tying it 
as she went, she fairly ran to the In- 
firmary. There were many there be- 
fore her. Aged men, infirm, in the 
last stages of the riddle of life, leaned 
upon shiny canes. With them, forced 
back into the rear, were gray-haired 
mothers whose hearts bled with anx- 
iety. Forging into the narrow aper- 
ture of the doorway the curious, ignor- 
ant mass bore heavy on the keeper. 
He gave them no satisfaction beyond 
the sting of a curt remark, a stern 
request to clear away, as there was 


She’ 


yet a chance for life, 
that the wound was not 
so serious as at first 
credited. Boys and 
girls, even little child- 
ren, shouldered their 
way into the squirming 
nudging mob. “Who 
was it? Who’s hurt? 
In the woods or in the 
mill?” they clamored. 

“A stranger! Can’t 
identify him! Yes, a 
dago. Nobody from 
here. Might live.” 

Contented, the crowd 
dispersed. The mother 
breathed a sigh of re- 
lief and turned home- 
ward. Once in her own 
cottage she wept softly, 
shedding tears of deep 
sympathy for the mother 
of that lone boy. Al- 
though that mother was 
of low Italian order, she 
too had a heart. But 
did she dream of his 
sad fate? Yes, she 
dreamed of him, she 
longed for him, but she 
was alone. He had 
wandered into the whirl 
pool of toil, and was 
even now giving his life 
to a hard task master. 
She, uncivilized, cared, 
the economic world, civ- 
ilized, cared not the least for his life, 
nor did the monopoly. Neither cared 
for him, and she was nil. 

What about this great industry? 

Jump on the train that heralded the 
dying stranger. One must hurry to 
catch it, because the engineer is anx- 
ious to keep up a good “rep” with the 
company, and time has been lost in 
running with a lone engine. The pond 
hasn’t any too many logs, and the mill 
must be kept busy. Get aboard this 
shambled steel horse, and take a ride 
to the woods. 

At camp No. 10 you must change 
from the car to the safer method of 
walking. Visitors are not allowed on 
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the Shay; merely the 
men who run it. A half 
hour’s walk will bring 
one to the logging camp. 
It is a village, minia-- 
ture, consisting of hovel- 
like cabins flocked about 
one end of a long 
wooden structure which 
is the “cook house.” Its 
position is about the 
center of the field of op- 
eration. The cleared 
space in which it stands 
is but a hole in the sur- 
rounding enclosure of 
giant redwoods. Here 
“logging” is carried on. 

The “chopper” with 
his keen-edged, double- 
bit axe, cross-cut saw, 
and incidental equip- 
ment, leads the way. It 
is his duty to fell the 
trees. He must fell 


them in such a way that 
their crashing plunge to 


the ground will not shat- 
ter them into splinters, 
or render them useless 
because of cross breaks. 
In addition, he must 
consider the “loggers,” 
for the donkey engine 
cannot pull one giant 
through a dozen others, 
so the chopper must 
“place” the trees. So 
valuable are these ancient trees, so 
much expert skill does the “placing” 
of big trees demand that. choppers 
work weeks, chopping, sawing and 
wedging in order to lay the monarch 
in its cleared and prepared bed. 

After choppers come “limbers,” 
then “cross-cut sawyers.” Finally 
when the whole mountain side looks 
like a huge slaughter pen, fires are 
set. In this way all debris, such as 
limbs, brush, undergrowth, are con- 
sumed. This clears the way for “log- 
gers.” 

A short visit to the loggers intro- 
duces one to an appreciation of the 
dangers that lurk “in the woods.” 





Making ready to start the log train to the mill. 


Logging takes place in the wake of 
the fires. At the head of the road a 
donkey engine is stationed to load the 
cars. Here loading is done with large 
steel cables. So strenuous is the 
grind of this work that the laborer 
must be of athletic trend to be able 
to endure the set day’s work. For 
ten long hours the “loader” is kept 
on the jump in the fervor of the burn- 
ing sun. Men hop over the huge saw- 
logs like tiny rats. A wave of the 
hand signals the “donkey tender” to 
act with his steam. A single mis-in- 
terpretation of these vague signs may 
cause an unexpected jerk on the line 
and bring death to the workmen. 














One tree that more than loaded a train of nine mill logs. 


Again, the tremendous pressure that 
pulls, strains and tugs with the mas- 
sive weight brings too much strain 


on the cable, and a snap, a swish 
through the reach of its bite will 
neatly separate a negligent man’s 
head from his feet with a clean-cut 
incision in mid-section. 

“Swampers” are set to work clear- 
ing the way for the rigging men. The 
remaining branches, splintered strips, 
etc., are removed so that the fielders 
may do quicker work. This engine is 
called the “field engine,” or often 
designated as “logger.” All the haul- 


ing is done with heavy steel cables. . 


These cables roll over a series of pul- 
leys. When the load reaches one of 
these pulleys, the cable is slacked, 
the ropes removed from the wheel, 
and action is centered on the remain- 
ing pulleys. The “donkey tender,” 
who controls the power, acts upon sig- 
nals given by the “whistle-punk,” 
who is no other than some youngster 
receiving a salary of perhaps $35 per 
month. One whistle signifies to go 
on—in motion the same signifies to 
stop, while two whistles call for slack 
and three to give all holds. 

From the time the men finish their 


breakfast until noon, there is never a 
pause, never a rest, only such as may 
be caught at intervals due to some 
temporary derangement. In the field 
where water is scarce the company 
employs a water carrier. He is out- 
fitted with an economic device in the 
shape of a yoke which fits over his 
shoulders. At each end is suspended 
a water bucket. During the time he 
is not busy with his buckets he is pro- 
vided with a sharp axe, with which he 
must supply wood for the engine. 
At noon the whistle recalls the men 
from their work in the field. Work is 
dropped instantly men begin to talk 
—though only of their work, until the 
“cook house” is reached. There is a 
maddening rush from the black saw- 
logs out in the field to the dining 
table. The rigging men, who are far- 
thest out of the loggers, as also the 
choppers, tear to their meal like 
starved dray horses cantering for their 
oats. A few have time to rinse the 
soot and charcoal from their faces, 
while others sit down to the table 
with hands soiled from their labor 
and faces yet reeking with perspira- 
tion. The eyes of a most affectionate 
woman would be unable to locate her 
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A timber cruiser sizing up the cut. 


husband in that cosmopolitan array of 
smeared, sun-burned men, reverted to 
the animal state that is lower than 
man’s plane. Here eating is not feast- 
ing; it is bolting, cramming, strain- 
ing, a hurly-burly slinging of beans 
and strong coffee. Within a few min- 
utes they rise, take their dust covered 
hats, and rush to the scene of toil. If 
Nature permits, they may converse on 
the way, edging in a word now and 


then between the resonance of hic- 
coughs. At night, ten long hours hav- 
ig been taken in expending the 
whole energy of each body, the men 
take more time at the table. In the 
evening they do not sit up late, but 
on the other hand, worn from the ex- 
haustive tension of the day’s labor, 
they retire to their “creeping” bunks 
in dingy little “bunk houses,” where 
they sleep happy and undisturbed. 





THE CACTUS 


A desert plain, a burning sun 
That scorches with its rays, 

A waste of sage brush, gray and dead, 
Beneath the solar blaze; 

A heap of bleaching bones beside 
A water-bottle dry, 

And one red cactus flower aflame 
Above the alkali. 


Within a far New England home, 
The sad-eyed women wait, 
For one whose hand will nevermore 
Unlatch the garden gate. 
And in a little earthen pot, 
They nurse through sun and shower, 
A spiny cactus that, alas! 


Will never bear a flower. 


MINNA IRVING. 
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The Passing of the Buffalo 


By Max McD 


is one of the greatest scandals 

of all history. Out of the one- 

time vast number of bison that 
roamed and held the great American 
plains as their own, there remain but 
few. 

For unrecorded ages the bison held 
all the fertile grazing land of this con- 
tinent as their own. The greater part 
of these herds were in the South and 
West, but when Europeans began to 
settle in America, small bunches of 
the animals were occasionally found 
near the Atlantic coast, though they 
were. generally rare everywhere east 
of the Appalachian Mountains. From 
Kentucky across the continent to Ne- 
vada, from the great Slave Lake on 
the north to Georgia on the south, the 
bison wandered in mighty droves, mi- 
grating as snow storms and drought 
dictated. 

Wide, rolling plains, blackened as 
far as the sharp eyes of the settler 
could reach with huge, shaggy, hump- 
ed backed beasts, bellowing, fighting 
and pawing the earth until it trembled 
as though an earthquake approached. 

It is almost impossible for the aver- 
age person of to-day to realize what 
the numbers of these herds amounted 
to, though an idea may be formed 
from the statement of Colonel Dodge 
in a report to the United States Na- 
tional Museum. In making a journey 
through Arkansas, he passed through 
a continuous herd of buffalo for 
twenty-five miles. 

“The whole country,” says Colonel 
Dodge, “appeared to be one mass of 
buffalo moving slowly to the north, 


Ts PASSING of the buffalo 


and it was only when actually among 


them that it could be ascertained that 


the apparently solid mass was an ag- 
glomeration of innumerable small 
herds of from fifty to two hundred ani- 
mals, separated from the surrounding 
herds by greater or less space, but stili 
separated. When I reached the point 
where the hills were no longer than a 
mile from the road, the buffalo on the 
hills, seeing an unusual object in their 
rear, turned, stared an instant, then 
started after me at full speed, stam- 
peding and bringing with them the 
numberless herds through which they 
passed, and pouring down on me, all 
the herds, no longer separated, but one 
immense, compact mass of plunging 
animals, mad with fright and as irre- 
sistible as an avalanche. Reining in 
my horse, I waited until the front of 
the mass with within fifty yards, when 
a few well directed shots split the 
herd and sent it pouring off in two 
streams to the right and left. When 
they had passed they stopped, appar- 
ently satisfied, many within less than 
one hundred yards. From the top of 
Pawnee Rock I could see from six to 
ten miles in almost every direction. 
This whole space was covered with 
buffalo, looking at a distance like a 
compact mass.” 

From careful information it has 
been estimated that such a herd would 
comprise at least four million animals. 
It is difficult now to realize that these 
animals were often a menace to wagon 
travel on the plains, besides stopping 
railway trains, and at times throwing 
them from the tracks. 

Henry Kellsey, a factor of the Hud- 
son Bay Company, in a report of his 
explorations in the far West of Can- 
ada, in 1691, tells of his party sighting 
buffalo in large numbers. A few years 
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The Monarch of the Yellowstone. 


later this explorer became the first 


buffalo hunter on the plains of West- 
ern Canada. He tells that everywhere 
the Indians were slaughtering, taking 
only the choice pieces and leaving the 
greater portion of each slain body to 
the wolves which followed in large 
bands. 

The buffalo means everything to 
the Indians. He was their house, their 
food, their clothing, their implements 
of war—hide, flesh and bone, he be- 
longed to them. Their horses were 
picketed with buffalo thongs and buf- 
falo hair halters; their saddles were 
of buffalo skin pads, while the stir- 
rups were of the same material. The 
Indian used his stomach as a cooking 
utensil. Making a hole in the ground, 
this ergan was set in and filled with 
hot stones. No other animal of the 
plains served the Indian so well. He 
entered so vitally into their daily rou- 
tine that a buffalo dance was devised 
to perpetuate his memory and show 
what the Indians have gone through 
in the chase. Instead of bragging 
with their tongues, as does the white 
man, they use pantomimes. In the 





dance they imitate the sneaking pro- 
cess of stalking game and dragging it 
home. To-day on every reserve in the 
West, buffalo skulls and bones adorn 
the tepees and lodges of the red men. 

One of. the most interesting legends 
of the Blackfeet tribe of Indians cen- 
ters on the passing of the buffalo. 
When they had gone, there was noth- 
ing but starvation for the red men of 
the plains, and they retired to Two 
Medicine Valley under the shadow of 
Chief Mountain, where the Great 
Spirit directed them to send men of 
the tribe to the top of the mountain to 
intercede with the Wind God on be- 
half of their hunger. Spreading out 
his wings over the plains, he told 


BN them to return and they would find the 


buffalo. They did, and the plains 
were covered again with bison, and 
the famine was broken. 

The buffalo is an animal of rather 
a low order of intelligence, and his 
dullness was one of the prime factors 
in his phenomenally swift extermina- 
tion. Being exceedingly slow to real- 
ize the existence and nature of dan- 
gers which threatened his life, he 
would often stand quietly, and see 
scores and even hundreds of his fel- 
lows killed with seeming indifference. 

Regularly as winter came on these 
animals moved to the southern part 
of their range, much the same as do 
certain species of birds. Upon reach- 
ing their winter pasturage they scat- 
tered, and at the end of the season re- 
turned north in less conspicuous herds. 
They traveled much faster than one 
would suppose from their ungainly ap- 
pearance, and rarely followed any but 
their own well beaten paths. When 
free from ice, rivers as wide as a mile 
were crossed without hesitation. In 
winter the combined weight of the 
herds often broke the ice, drowning 
numbers. ‘Soft, muddy places and 
shallow pools were sought by these 
animals, where they rolled and wal- 
lowed until they had completely cov- 
ered themselves with mud _ which, 
when baked in the sun, formed an ef- 
fective armor against attacks of an- 
noying insects. 
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Lands where the buffalo once herded 
by tens of thousands. 


While there were many individual 
or small traders in the foothills of the 
Rockies, the firm of T. C. Power and 
I. G. Baker, of Fort Benton, were the 
most prominent, and maintained a 


steady trade in buffalo hides and 
other furs. They had their own hunt- 
ers, who made tri-weekly raids upon 
the snaggy bison. But they obtained 
most of their hides from the Indians, 
who quickly learned the advantages 
to be derived from exchanging a buf- 
falo pelt for an ancient musket, a 
gaudy trinket, or a jug of firewater. 
The price of a hide was anything from 
a jug of whisky to six or seven dol- 
lars in money, dependent upon the 
character of the hide and the shrewd- 
ness of him who sold. 
Fifty years ago when 


the great 


herds of buffalo roamed the range 
lands of the West, there was little 
chance for cattle to survive. The buf- 
falo held the range by right of might, 
and lorded over it with arrogance and 
unreasoning petulance. The range 
was theirs, and they wanted it. But 
as time went by, as hunters slew 
them in thousands, the buffalo faded 
away, and the range cattle came. In 
1870 there were hundreds of thousands 
of buffalo on Western ranges. In 
1874 the I. G. Baker Company 
shipped from their post at Fort Ben- 
ton, Montana, a total of 250,000 prime 
buffalo hides, in order to secure which 
the hunters had slain and left to rot 
or to the wolves, tens of thousands of 
young stock and aged bulls. White 
men slaughtered them for sheer lust 
of slaughter. Parties of European 
hunters used to go out and attack the 
buffalo, just to see how many they 
could shoot in a day, leaving their 
unused carcasses to rot on the plains. 
Others have been known to kill them 
by the dozens simply to get their 
tongues for table delicacies. 

Some time in the late seventies, the 
buffalo disappeared; they were exter- 
minated. They were slaughtered ruth- 
lessly for their hides, and the West- 
ern plains no longer were profitable 
to the traders. It is related that trad- 
ers in the South sent men to the North 
to burn the grass so that the buffalo 
would not return northward to breed. 
It is known that in consequence of 
prairie fires, incendiary or natural, 
the buffalo did not return during their 
last years, but roamed the prairies of 
Yellowstone country, where they were 
finally wiped out except in widely 
segregated bands, few in number. 

The buffalo, or anything pertaining 
to them, stands out boldly against the 
most picturesque background that the 
West affords, being associated with 
the Indians, the famous early explor- 
ers and settlers, and historic spots, 
with such poetic and dramatic scenes 
as may never again be witnessed. The 
buffalo will always be the leading ani- 
mal character in the portraying of the 
early days of this country, and for 














Part of the herd belonging to the Wild West Show. 


‘this one thing the remnant of his 
mighty race should be carefully pre- 
served. There are still a few wood 
bison running wild in the vicinity of 
Fort Resolution in the far North, but 
the Indians of this region are respon- 
sible for the death of thousands that 
have never been used for food. It is 
reported by travelers in the North that 
when these Indians come across a 
herd of buffalo they try to exterminate 
them by driving the whole herd into 
a bog and killing them at their lei- 
sure. When in 1907 Ernest Seton 
Thompson and Inspector A. M. Jarvis 
of the Northwest Mounted Police vis- 
ited the region near Fort Smith, they 
put the blame for the extermination of 
the herds there on the Indians. 

In the United States the buffalo are 
increasing. Professor Hooper, presi- 
dent of the American Bison Society, 
at a recent meeting of the organiza- 
tion, said that renewed interest among 
the people of the United States and 


Canada assured the future of the buf- 
falo. Census statistics presented 
showed that there were 3,453 buffale 
in the United States in 1913, an in- 
crease of 19 per cent over 1912. There 
were 549 buffalo calves born last 
year. This society during 1914 plans 
to add fifteen buffalo to Wind Cave 
National Game Preserve in North Da- 
kota, and establish herds in the 
national park of North Dakota and 
in either Highland Park or the Adi- 
rondacks in New York. 

In Canada, all the buffalo are east 
of the Rockies in the province of Al- 
berta. Most of these are confined in 
the three government parks, Rocky 
Mountain, Buffalo and Elk Island. 
During the year 1913 eight head were 
shipped from Montana by M. Pablo, 
and placed in Buffalo Park. These, 
with the possible increase of 250 for 
1913, brings the total number of buf- 
falo in Buffalo Park up to 1,300. At 
Banff there are approximately 25, and 
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at Elk Island 75. Scattered at differ- 
ent points throughout the Dominion 
there will be probably 50 more, mak- 
ing a total for the whole Dominion of 
buffalo in enclosures of 1,400. This 
is a very excellent showing for Can- 
ada, considering that ten years ago 
there were less than 100 buffalo in 
captivity in the whole dominion. The 
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government is doing all in its power to 
purchase every available animal, and 
it is hoped that the few remaining of 
the Pablo herd now in Montana will 
be rounded up and shipped to Buffalo 
Park this year. Mr. Pablo asked for 
an extension of time that he might be 
able to track the outlaws after a snow- 
fall this winter. 





THE RULE OF PAN 


I am half dryad and you are half faun, tho’ we live by the 


law of man; 


And we long for the forest, the earth, and the air, and we long 


for the rule of Pan. 


Come, let’s away to Arcady, 
Throw off the yoke of custom and man, 
Come, alive, exultant and free, 
To the bark of the tree and the smell of the ground, 
To the swirling call that the forests sound, 
To a life where truth and joy abound. 
I’ll be a dryad and you'll be a faun, and we’ll live as the great 


God Pan. 


What tho’ with horror men call us mad and prate of the law 


of.man? 


They shall not find the way to Arcady and to the rule of Pan. 
In cities let men pass their lives, 
And find life’s secret in death if they can. 
No man wins that for which he strives: 
Let them grow prematurely old 
In vain desire for fame or gold, 
Or the crown that leaders long to hold, 
While I am a dryad and you are a faun that follow the pipes 


of Pan. 


And should these men find fame and gold and make the laws 


of man, 


They'll never live in Arcady and hear the pipes of Pan. 
Come, let’s awake in Arcddy. 
Lost hopes have broken the heart of man; 
They’ll never again touch you and me: 
In the forest green where the sunbeams swing, 
With infinite joy we two shall sing, 
For life will be ever a gladsome thing, 
When I am a dryad and you are a fawn, and we live by the 


great God Pan. 





RutH Cay PRICE. 








RED McGLYNN 


By L. Clifford Fox 


cGLYNN SAT on the stoop of 
M what had once been an aban- 
doned adobe shack, and lei- 
surely rolled a meis paper 
cigarette. The camp was asleep. A 
tew yards away the dark outlines of 
a corral loomed out on the desert, and 
an Arizona moon shone down on thirty 
restless horses within. He lighted a 
cigarette and leaned back against the 
door. A cool, bracing wind breathed 
over the sands, and drove from Mc- 
Glynn all thought of sleep. The night 
was too fair, life too young, and there 
clung to him the memory of two mis- 
chievous eyes that had never missed 
an opportunity to flash a message of 
friendliness since first he had encoun- 
tered them. 

Six months before, while hastening 
to the border for reasons relating to 
his own safety, McGlynn had discov- 
ered the camp wherein he now lived. 
He had been rather surprised at find- 
ing a camp in this location—in the 
very heart of the bleak territory, and 
his astonishment was accentuated 
when he discovered it was a moving 
picture camp. The company had 
barely established quarters. More- 
over, it was short of horsemen, and 
when McGlynn was offered a job he 
flipped a coin, heads to continue on 
towards the south, tails to stay. Tails 
it was, and as McGlynn was a devout 
worshiper of fate, he accepted the 
coin’s decision and remained. The 
first week he found a dull one—dull 
in comparison to his usual routine of 
life, and the third and fourth and 
fifth were successively uninteresting. 
But in the sixth week he forgot his old 
identity. Marie had come—Marie, a 
swarthy daughter of the desert, with 


eyes gray and big, a manner piquant, 
and the smile and form of an angel. 
She was fearless and a wonderful 
rider, and in her smiles, Red found 
the stimulus of a new life, the enfold- 
ing of which strengthened his resolu- 
tion so to live as to eliminate all jeo- 
pardy of his liberty. He drew now 
from his shirt a bit of paper. He 
held it before his eyes, and in the 
moonlight read and re-read it. There 
was no signature. He had found it 
under his door after supper. 

“The likeness between you and Mc- 
Glynn, the bandit, has not gone un- 
noticed,” he read. “Some one in 
Bakersfield saw you in the last picture 
and Director Webster has heard of it. 
This is a warning.” 

McGlynn wondered who the writer 
might be, and simultaneously with the 
thought came again the memory of 
Marie. He tossed the cigarette aside, 
and walking over to the corral, rested 
his elbows on the bar and whistled 
softly. One of the white nosed ani- 
mals drew away from the others and 
presently Pinto’s nose was rubbing up 
and down his master’s sleeve. Red 
patted the animal caressingly. 

“T’m afraid we’ll have to be up and 
going soon, Pinto,” he murmured 
softly. There was a touch upon his 
sleeve, and he turned to face the girl. 
She was just about up to his shoulder 
and as she looked into the rustler’s 
eyes, a strange sensation possessed 
him. 

“Buenos noches, senor!” 

He returned the greeting with a 
nod. 

“Senor McGlynn, perhaps, I should 
have said,” she continued. He turned 
to her, and a smile played on his lips. 
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“Thanks for the note,” he said. “I 
am McGlynn. What made you so 
sure?” 

She drew from her breast a folded 
bit of paper and handed it to him. He 
leaned over the bars, and on the paper 
saw his picture, together with a com- 
plete description of his weight, height 
and habits. At the bottom was ap- 
pended the notice of the offer of 
$1,000 gold for him, dead or alive. 

He lighted a match and applied it 
to the circular. It crumbled in ashes 
to the ground. 

“Those are bad things to leave 
about camp,” he said. “Are there any 
more ?” 

“Two.” 

“Who has them ?” 

“Webster.” 

“Does he think I’m the man?” 

“He’s in doubt,” she explained. 
“He sees the likeness, but thinks it’s 
merely a case of double. He’s written 
the sheriff of Cochise County to that 
effect.” 

McGlynn was startled. Marty Stev- 
ens was the Cochise County sheriff. 
They’d met in the desert, quite unex- 
pectedly, a year or so before, and Mc- 
Glynn did not emerge second best in 
the encounter. 

“It’s too bad,” said the girl. 
will all miss you.” 

“Do you think I’m going, then?” 
he asked. 

“Why, certainly,’ 

“Why ad 

“Because She hesitated. 

“Go on,” he urged. 

“Webster wrote to Cochise three 
days ago. The sheriff is on his way 
here.” 

McGlynn rolled another 
and eyed her carefully. 

“Do you know him?” he asked, af- 
ter a moment of silence. 

She nodded. 

“Is his name Stevens ?” 

“That’s his name,” she replied. 

Unwittingly, McGlynn was toying 
‘with a pistol. She noted the action 
zapprehensively. There was a strange 
fascination about the tall, sun-tanned 
tustler that had drawn her to him, 


“We 


, 


she replied. 


cigarette 
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despite even her knowledge of what 
he was, despite even the warnings of 
the other camp men, who, save Web- 
ster, were jealous of his success. 

“When do you go?” she asked, fin- 
ally. 

McGlynn’s shoulders straightened. 
An odd light of defiance crept into his 
eyes. 

“I don’t know,” he told her. 

“But he’s liable to show up any min- 
ute.” 

“Let him come,” said the rustler, 
quietly. The girl hopped down from 
the bar on which she had been resting. 

“I’m going in,” she said. “Good- 
night!” 

“Gratias again for the note,” said 
he. “Let me walk with you to the 
door.” 

“No, no. I'll go alone.” 

“We'll go alone,” he suggested 
firmly. They walked to the long nar- 
row building occupied by the five wo- 
men of the company, his hand resting 
upon his arm. They were silent on 
the way, the man’s thoughts bitter 
against his pursuers; the girl’s dwell- 
ing upon the complex personality of 
her escort, the first man by whom she 
had ever been attracted, the one man, 
she knew, she did not want to pass out 
of her life. 

A short distance from the door of 
the women’s building he stopped her. 

“Before you go in,” he said, “I want 
you to do me a favor.” 

“What is it?” 

“Why did you send me the note?” 

“Because,” she said, “because—you 
have been valuable to the company. 
You’ve helped us make a successful 
start.” 

She stopped—then went on hastily, 
as though afraid of herself. 

“Please, McGlynn”—it was the first 
time she had called him that without 
a prefix, “please go away somewhere, 
any place, where you won’t be both- 
ered. Try to be on the level—a square 
shooter.” 

He smiled at her. 

“Is that all you’ve got to tell me?” 
He took one of her hands and held it 
firmly within one of his own. 
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“Let me go,” she said, hastily. “I 
—I must go in now.” Her eyes were 
turned from him. Had he been able 
to see them he would have noticed 
that they were moist. 

“Let me go,” she repeated, strug- 
gling to free her hand. 

“Listen to me,” he said, tightening 
the hold upon her hand. “You’ve got 
to listen, that’s all.” He was forget- 
ting the new McGlynn, lapsing again 
into the old McGlynn, the man who 
wanted what he wanted when he want- 
ed it, only because he wanted it. 

“Listen,” he repeated. “When I 
rode into this camp, quite by accident, 
I was on my way to the border. In 
Mex. I expected to begin over—to 
be a square shooter. I loved to rustle 
before that. It wasn’t the actual deed. 
It was the excitement, the pursuit. I 
was a kid when it took hold of me, 
and since I’ve been a man I’ve been 
trying to get a fresh start and I never 
was a man till I met you. Now, I can 
see the road I want to travel. And I 


love you. Marie. You're the only pure 


thing I’ve ever known. Yours is the 
only softening influence I have ever 
recognized. It’s the only influence 
that will keep me straight. I’m not 
going to give you up now, for I know 
you think a little of me, and I’m going 
to hold you if I have to fight the 
whole territory for you—if I have to 
swing in the end for it.” 

He stopped and cleared his throat. 

“Good night,” he said, and swing- 
ing on his heel disappeared in the 
shadows, the girl watching him with 
a tremulous heart, and a vague, faint 
realization that, sowehow or other, she 
was happy, very happy, despite her 
effort not to be so. 

McGlynn walked back to his shack 
and found another waiting for him. 
It was Webster, the director. 

Their greeting was formal. 

“Steuart,” said the director, calling 
the other by his new name, “have you 
thought seriously of leaving us.” 

“Not a bit,” said McGlynn. 

“T’ll. explain,” said the other. “You 
know - : 

“Forget ‘it,” interrupted the rustler. 
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“I know what’s on your mind. I’m 
sorry this stuff came to you. I’ve got 
nothing to say. Pass your own judg- 
ment. If you think I’m McGlynn, hold 
me for the sheriff. If you don’t, shut 
up about it.” 

“TI—I believe you—in you—” said 
Webster. “But things look mighty 
queer. All I got to say is this: if you 
are McGlynn, beat it, to-night, and 
chose your own direction. No one will 
ever get a word from me. If you’re 
not, the whole affair can easily be 
cleared.” 

He got up, and taking off his hat, 
twirled it about nervously. 

“You know your own business best,” 
said he. “For a moment to-night, 
when that notice of a reward, etc., 
came in, I felt sure you were the man 
we want—Stevens wants. Now I’m in 
doubt, and——” 

He stopped. Both gazed out into 
the night. From the darkness came 
the steady staccato of hoofbeats. 

They looked sharply, distrustfully, 
at each other. Then McGlynn chuck- 
led. “It’s Stevens,” he said, and an 
awkward pause followed. The hoof- 
beats were growing nearer and nearer. 
Presently they ceased. 

“Hello, Hello,” came a voice from 
the darkness. 

“Let’s see who it is,” 
Webster. 

“Just a second,” McGlynn returned. 
He threw open the door of his shack, 
hastily kicked his saddle bags to- 
gether and stuck another pistol in his 
belt. 

“All right, come on!” he said, and 
they walked out in the direction of 
the voice to meet the newcomer. 

“I was going to stick over in Lowell 
all night,” said the stranger, dismount- 
ing. “I had a hunch I’d be expected 
here, though, and thought I might as 
well ride over at once. Guess I’m ex- 
pected, ain’t I? I’m looking for Web- 
ster.” 

“I’m Webster,” said the director. 

“Stevens is me,” said the other. The 
two.shook hands. Webster turned 
sharply to McGlynn. 

“Take the man’s horse,” he said, 


suggested 
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with an air of authority, and McGlynn, 
quick to apprehend, led the animal to 
the corral. 

“We've got him this time,” said 
Stevens to Webster, as they walked 
to the latter’s little office. “I rode 
over to Bisbee to get a look at that 
picture. He’s McGlynn. No one else 
in the world can ride like he does. It’s 
a wonder to me, though, that he hasn’t 
swiped your whole outfit or murdered 
a few.” 

Webster laughed uneasily. 

“That’s why I think you’re wrong,” 
he said. “This fellow has the O. K. 
sign plastered all over him.” 

“That’s because he’s clever,” 
other explained. 

“Moreover, he’s on the level,’”’ Web- 
ster continued. .“I’ve watched him 
carefully.” 

“All of which convinces me he’s 
McGlynn,” said the sheriff. They en- 
tered Webster’s office, and the latter 
now got his first good look at the new- 
comer, a tall, straight young fellow 
with the tan of the sands covering the 
whiteness of his skin. “Wait till I 
show you a few more pictures I have 
in my shirt.” 

He drew out a packet of papers and 
began sorting them. 

“He’s a wonder,” he continued. “He 
seems to be exploiting his daredevil- 
try more than anything else. I had a 
brush with him last summer, and I’m 
hanged if he didn’t take my gun away 
from me, give it back, and then tell 
me to ride straight towards the setting 
sun and not look back or he’d punc- 
ture me. I got behind the nearest 
rock, and got ready to stop him with 
a bit of lead, when he disappeared as 
though the earth’d yawned and swal- 
lowed him. Look here.” 

He held out several circulars, all 
different. Webster examined them 
with a keen interest. Then he shrug- 
ged his shoulders, with an air of final- 
ity. 
“When do you want him?” he 
asked. 

Stevens folded the circulars again. 

“Not till morning.. I want some 
sleep, and then——” 


the 
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Both men jumped to their feet. A 
cry, a woman’s cry, pierced the night. 
They rushed to the door, Stevens in 
the lead, and reached the exterior just 
in time to hear a crash of timbers and 
then the sudden beat of hoofs. Out 
on the desert a pistol defiantly spat 
fire twice. Then all was still. Web- 
ster espied a light at the woman’s 
quarters. “Over there,” he said, and 
taking Stevens’ arm, hastened to the 
place. 

“Tt’s Marie,” said Mrs. Russell, a 
genial old character actress and now 
the most composed of the frightened 
occupants. “Some one asked for her 
at the door. It was Steuart; I think. 
She went out, and they had a few 
words. I knew she was excited. I 
took a shawl from my room, intending 
to hand it to her through the doorway, 
but before I could find it I heard a 
scream. I ran out here, but she was 
gone. Some one struck a match near 
the corral, and then she screamed 
again.” 

Webster and Stevens walked to the 
corral. The bars were down. Sev- 
eral of the horses had escaped and 
were tramping about the camp. 

“Wait a minute,” said Stevens to the 
other men of the company who had 
joined the sheriff and Webster. 
“Where did Steuart live?” ; 

“T’ll show you,” said Webster. 

They walked to his shack. A lan- 
tern’s ray showed it to be vacant and 
stripped of saddle bags, bridles and 
McGlynn’s other belongings. Stevens 
turned to the others. He looked over 
the gathering of men, bare-footed, 
some with naught save a blanket about 
them. 

“Get dressed, fellows,” said he; “I 
am going to need you.” 

His expression was a grim one as 
he faced Webster. “Old man,” said 
he, “I wish you’d help me rope the 
horses. I’m going to need most of 
your men. But it won’t be for very 
long.” 

McGlynn rode into the night carry- 
ing the prostrate form of the girl in 
his arms. She was unconscious. She 
had fainted when he seized her. Be- 
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hind Pinto galloped another horse, 
one end of the halter rope fastened to 
the rustler’s saddle horn. As they 
sped forward, the man’s eyes were 
fastened upon the pale, upturned face 
of his captive. The moonlight played 
on her countenance, and McGlynn’s 
eyes softened as he noticed the fear 
even yet written upon her features. 
He wished that he had not taken her. 
What he would do with the girl, now 
that he had her, was the question up- 
permost in his thoughts. The same in- 
terrogation affecting other things had 


oft beset him. To steal had become. 


second nature, and although he 
thought he had abandoned or fought 
off all fascination for the old impulse, 
in the moment attendant upon Stev- 
ens’ arrival, he forgot that he was on 
the square, and stole what he wanted 
most—Marie. Presently he stopped 
Pinto and listened eagerly for some 
sound of the pursuit. When he again 
loosened his hold on Pinto he turned 
to gaze into the opened eyes of his 
prisoner. She was awake and gazing 
at him in bewilderment. She only 
knew at first that it seemed good to be 
in his arms, and she wondered how 
she got there. Then the realization 
of what had occurred came to her, 
and she struggled to free herself. “Let 
me go,” she cried, struggling fierce- 
ly; but she was held in a grip of steel. 

“Let me go,” she repeated in a 
paroxysm of fear. His hold tight- 
ened, and she broke into a fit of weep- 
ing. McGlynn was more discomfited 
than ever. 

“Look here, girl,” he said, loosen- 
ing the arm that held her. “You’ve 
got nothing to fear, and———” 

He stopped abruptly. She had 
struck him full in the face, her long 
nails drawing down his cheek a fur- 
tow that quickly reddened with blood. 

He bent low and kissed her upon 
the lips. 

“Don’t scratch again,” he warned, 
and holding her now so tightly that 
she was unable to move, dug the spurs 
into Pinto’s side. Neither spoke, but 
her dark eyes flashed an intense hate. 
They rode thus till the peep of dawn 
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revealed more clearly the hilly terri- 
tory they were in. His arm was stiff 
from the pain of holding her, and she, 
crammed close to his shoulder, was 
suffering. He drew up the other 
horse, and jumped from his own. 

“I’m sorry we haven’t time for 
breakfast,” he apologized. ‘We'll 
have it later on. Get up on the 
horse.” 

She glared defiance. 

“Get up,” he said roughly. 

She refused to move. McGlynn 
rolled a cigarette, lighted it, puffed 
rapidly, and then tossed it away. 

“Are you going to get in the sad- 
dle?” he asked in a low voice that 
even he was unused to. 

“No,” she said through her teeth. 

He grasped her by the arms, tied 
them behind her back with a halter 
strap, and fairly hurled her into the 
saddle. Then he mounted Pinto, and 
leading the other horse, proceeded. 
They reached the summit of the first 
hill, and he stopped to gaze below on 
the desert. A long distance away he 
could see the pursuers, eight of them. 

“They’re coming, all right,” he said. 
She glanced at him quickly, and see- 
ing the bloody mark of her fingers on 
his cheek, was sorry. 

“Does that pain you?” she asked. 

“Yes,” he replied, bluntly. 

“T’m glad,” she lied. 

He only smiled. 

“Come on,” he said, kicking his 
horse’s sides and jerking the rope 
holding the animal she rode. They 
continued on over the third hill and 
finally into the fourth, one of the 
highest. Here he noticed the pallor 
of the girl, and knew she was growing 
weak. 

“There isn’t much farther to go,” he 
said, making up his mind suddenly. 
“We'll find a good place up on that 
rocky ridge,” pointing a short distance 
away. 

“The posse is in two divisions,” he 
told her. ‘The second bunch is close 
on the heels of the first. The first is 
less than two miles from us now. I— 
I guess there’ll be some action in a 
few minutes.” He stopped the horses 
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and lifting her from her saddle placed 
her on her feet. 

“We'll have to walk over these 
rocks,” he told her. “It'll save the 
horses.” 

The place McGlynn had. chosen was 
an ideal one for defense. It was 
about twenty feet. from the road, on 
a slight elevation. Two high rocks 
rose side by side, the distance be- 
tween them barely wide enough to 
permit the passage of three men 
abreast. Access from either side was 
practically impossible, and from a 
position between the two it was pos- 
sible to command an excellent survey 
of the road, winding down the hill, 
and the thick brush descending the 
hill directly opposite and across the 
road. 

McGlynn, with the girl walking in 
_ front of him, led the two horses be- 
tween the rocks and picketed them 
behind the shelter. He then hastily 
gathered and rolled a few big stones 
into position to serve as a fence across 
the entrance. Behind this he pro- 


posed to keep off the posse. The girl 
watched him silently, and when he 
had completed his task and dropped 


his cartridge belt behind the stone 
barricade, he turned to her, and she 
saw the beads of perspiration rolling 
down his cheeks. 

“It’s liable to be quite a scrap,” he 
said, as he sat down and wiped his 
brow with his sleeve. “Kind of a 
new experience for you, isn’t it?” 

“T can’t say that I’m quite used to 
it,” she replied sarcastically. He 
smiled. 

“Don’t worry, kid,” he said. “You 
are as safe as though you were home 
if you'll just sit behind one of these 
big rocks. A bomb couldn’t displace 
you.” 

He turned around and crawled back 
to his barricade, sweeping the road 
with his eyes. Then he returned to 
her. 

“T’ve just been thinking that you 
might raise a lot of hell here for me,” 
he told her. “I’m willing to take your 
word that you won’t make any kind 
of a disturbance.” 


for the barricade. 
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“It is understood,” she said. 

“Thanks.” 

He arose and stretched himself, and 
a bullet whistled and flattened itself 
against a rock. He dropped to his 
knees at the same time. 

“They’ve found me first,” he said, 
and crawled over to a position where 
he knew he was safe from the rifles 
of his pursuers, and then took from 
the saddle on Pinto’s back an extra 
cartridge belt and brace of revolvers. 
“Now, I guess we’re about ready,” 
he said, as he crawled past her, bound 
“Don’t move from 
where you are or you'll get hurt.” 

From her position she could not see 
the rustler, as he lay on his stomach, 
peering through a crevice between the 
stones of his barricade. But he 
crawled back shortly. She did not 
hear him. She- leaned against a rock, 
looking as miserable as_ she felt. 
Something in the pathetic droop of 
her shoulders awoke a_ responsive 
chord in him. He drew close. 

“There’s a big bunch over there,” 
he said. “They stand a good chance 
of getting me. That’s why I—I want- 
ed to explain that I didn’t mean to 
play that coyote trick on you last 
night. I meant only to say good-bye. 
In a wild moment I grabbed you. This 
morning, just before you scratched 
me, I was figuring out some good 
means of liberating you. Since then 
I’ve changed my mind. You’ve got to 
stick with me to the finish, whether 
you want to or not. And whatever 
you do, don’t stick your head above 
any of these rocks, for if you do it'll 
only make it a nest for about twenty 
bullets.” He cleared his throat. 

“Remember,” he concluded. “Re- 
member, Marie, that I’m not quite as 
rotten as you may think.” 

She was afraid to look at him for a 
moment, and when she did turn, he 
was gone. A moment later she heard 
the first pop of his pistol, and imme- 
diately set her attention to the task 
of freeing her hands. 

* * * * 

After several of his men had made 

a sortie, Stevens discovered that Mc- 
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Glynn’s position was one that could 
be made impregnable for many hours 
-—until such time as some of the posse 
should circle the hill and surprise him 
by attacking from the rear. To do 
this would take many hours: Any at- 
tempt at rushing the quarry was out 
of the question, for before ‘man or 
horse could ever reach the miniature 
fort, it would be easy for the posse to 
lose six or seven men. “I don’t know 
how much food he’s got,” Stevens told 
Thorne, leader of the second posse. 
“We might starve him out, but it may 
take a long time, and the girl would 
undoubtedly suffer. Our only chance 
is the circling of the hill.” 

“I guess you’re right,” Thorne re- 
plied. ‘But if we don’t succeed in 
attacking him at the same time from 
front and rear he’s liable to harm the 
girl.” 

“It’s a dirty mess, 
wiping his brow. 

“Compromise,” suggested Thorne. 
“Let him go if he’ll give up the girl. 
We'll get him afterwards. What’s the 
difference if we hang him here or 
down below ?” 

Stevens looked at him with scorn. 

“He’d be square with us,” he 
snapped. “Besides, I want him now, 
girl or no girl.” 

Thorne shrugged his shoulders. 

“You'd better get started around the 
hill,” Stevens suggested. Thorne 
called together his men and mounted. 
From his vantage point, McGlynn had 
witnessed the conference between the 
leaders. Had he wished, he might 
easily have killed both. They were 
plainly visible from where he 
watched. He took deliberate aim, 
pulled the trigger of his pistol and 
Thorne’s horse reared and fell to the 
ground. The men fell back at once. 
Stevens, on his hands and knees, 
made his way to the horse, examined 
the wound, and then returned to 
Thorne. 

“Right through the head,’’ he said, 
between his teeth. “Never mind. We 
will get him. Be careful, Thorne. He 
is no- fool.” 

Thorne got a fresh mount, and with 


” Stevens replied, 
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five men started’ off down the hillside: 
It was near noontime now, and Me- 
Glynn was hungry. ‘He’ placed his hat 
on a stick and raised it above one of 
the rocks. He withdrew it almost’ im- 
mediately, and srailed as he noted the 
four bullet holes. Again he raised it, 
this time tossing it back again with a 
peculiar jerk.--Across the road, Stev- 
ens, confident that he had wounded 
the rustler, jubilantly cried out to his 
men. The next moment he stood in 
the open, but withdrew almost ‘in- 
stantly. McGlynn had shattered one 
of his wrists with a bullet. Binding it 
as best he could, the sheriff des- 
patched a man back to the moving 
picture camp with a note asking Web- 
ster for more men, and the rustler, 
now reasonably sure that he would not 
be molested, for a few moments any- 
way, crawled back to Marie and fixed 
a few corn-beef sandwiches. He fed. 
her, not knowing that her hands were 
already free. Then he resumed his 
old place and watched. 

The minutes passed as hours. A 
hot sun beat mercilessly down upon 
him. The heat, combined with his 
tired nerves and the loss of sleep the 
night before, made him drowsy. A 
faint wind swept the hill occasionally, 
but it brought with it a dry warmth. 
He pinched himself to keep awake. 

An hour later he found himself re- 
sorting to knife pricks to keep from 
dozing. As the sun began to disap- 
pear and it grew cooler, he fired sév2 
eral shots in the direction of the 
posse, but there was no answering vol- 
ley. He surmised that an attempt to 
surprise him in the rear had been un- 
dertaken, and knew that he would be 
unable to keep close watch after dark 
on both approaches. He picked up 
his hat again, held it above the bar- 
ricade on a stick and waited. There 
was no sign of life from below. He 
wondered, after all, if his. last shot 
had seriously wounded Stevens—if 
the posse had departed. Once more 
he tried the hat experiment. Again it 
failed. He put it on his head, now, 
and recklessly stood up, his shoulders 
appearing above the rocks. An instant 
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later, he dropped to the ground, blood 
streaming from his shoulder. And be- 
low Stevens laughed softly to him- 
self. “Peppering that hat again,” he 
said to one of his men. - 
McGlynn’s wound was a painful 
and serious one. As best he could, 
he tried to stay the blood, and only 
partially succeeded. It oozed from 
the crude bandage and trickled down 
his shirt front. A thousand pains 
racked his body. Try as he would, he 
could not fight off the temptation to 
close his eyes. He knew he was 
growing weak. He called out, in a 
last hope, to Marie, and got no an- 
swer. Again he called. With a final 
effort he began to crawl back to 
where he had left her. Every move- 
ment intensified his pain. As he 
drew nearer, Marie heard him rattling 
his way over the rocks. An hour be- 
fore she had instituted an explora- 
tion of her surroundings. Beneath the 
picket station of the horses, she had 
found an old pack trail. It had ap- 
parently been abandoned for a long 


time, grass growing over it, but it was 


plainly discernible. She was confi- 
dent it led into the road, probably one 
mile, perhaps two or three from where 
she had discovered it. She was on 
her way back to obtain food and a 
pistol, when she heard McGlynn 
searching for her. Quickly she 
grasped the broken thongs, held them 
in her hands behind her back and 
waited. He appeared before her 
slowly. “I—I just called you— 
Marie,” he said weakly. He tried to 
smile, and the effort failed. His dark 
eyes reflected the pain he suffered; 
his dark, handsome face, scarred by 
her nails, was haggard. 

For the first time she noticed the 
shoulder wound. She gasped, then 
rushed to his side. Scarcely had she 
reached him when he toppled and 
fell, striking the ground on his wound- 
ed shoulder. The fresh pain revived 
him. She grasped a canteen and 
bathed the wound as best she could. 
It was an ugly, jagged one. In his 
feeble way he tried to push her from 
him. 
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With alarm, the girl watched him— 
then, out of the pity of her heart, took 
his head in her lap. She was free to 
go now. The situation was reversed. 
He was her prisoner. Only a word to 
the men across the roadside and his 
captivity would be secure. She gazed 
into his face and noted its pallor. 
They might hang him, she knew. He 
was no murderer. She knew that. But 
he had violated the crude ethics of the 
cattle country. She pictured the pos- 
sibility—-McGlynn gasping for breath. 
She knew the posse were in an ugly 
mood. Again she gazed into the face 
of the unconscious man. It seemed 
so boyish now—save for the scar 
made by her fingers earlier in the day. 
Tears trickled down her cheeks. 

“McGlynn,” she whispered. There 
was no answer. She dropped her 
head to his and began to weep softly, 
and when she looked up half an hour 
later she saw the stars above her. 
From far down the mountain side— 
from the rear of the stronghold—came 
the hoot of an owl. It was answered 
across the road. She knew instantly 
it was a signal. Vainly she tried to 
arouse the unconscious man. She real- 
ized that each moment was precious. 
Suddenly she recollected the pack 
trail. She knew just where to find it. 
The posse would have difficulty in 
discovering it in the darkness. It was 
her only hope—their only hope. She 
half dragged, half carried the uncon- 
scious man to his horse, and with al- 
most superhuman strength, succeeded 
in pushing him to the saddle. Across 
the back of the other animal, she 
threw the saddle bags, and then she, 
too, mounted Pinto, straddling his 
back with the saddle before her. Slow- 
ly, she guided the horse to the trail, 
and then, fearing McGlynn would slip 
to the ground, clung to him with both 
arms, while she gave Pinto free rein 
on the descent. 

BS * * * 

The sun was high in the heavens 
when McGlynn showed the first signs 
of returning consciousness. He was 
still very weak, and he lay for several 
minutes with eyes closed, trying to 
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fathom the events of the night. But 
he could remember nothing. He 
opened his eyes and gazed about him 
in bewilderment. Then he felt some- 
thing warm about his neck, an arm, 
and looked up—and into the eyes of 
Marie. 

She held: the canteen to his lips. 
But he did not care to drink, and 
brushed it away. 

“Weak?” she asked, gently. 

He nodded an affirmative. 

“You'll have to be very careful for 
a long time,” she told him. 

“All right,” he said; then smiled: 
“‘Where are we, nurse?” 
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“Look, McGlynn,” she said, point- 
ing to the plains in the distance. 
“Look! It’s Mexico, and we’re on our 
way.” 

His eyes lighted with a glad sur- 
prise. 

“You mean,” he 
mean that——” 

He stopped, unable to continue. 
There was a lump in his throat, and 
somehow or other he felt very unwor- 
thy. 

But she smiled back at him. 

“Yes,” she said, softly, and with a 
queer tug at her heart, “McGlynn— 
square-shooter—and I!” 


faltered. “You 
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Song is the singer’s pain, 
Born like a fleeting sigh— 
Never do joys remain. 


All days must be the same, 
Hours that are happy fly— 
Song is the singer’s pain. 


What, pray, the singer’s gain? 
Sweets that are tasted die— 
Never do joys remain. 


Life is a purging flame, 
Sorrows the pearls we buy— 
Song is the singer’s pain. 


Bitter the wine of fame, 
When Love’s vine is sere and dry— 
Never do joys remain. 


When the white day shall wane, 
Black shall the roadwe, iie— 
Song is the singer’s pain, 

Never do joys remain. 


R. R. GREENWOOD. 





A WASATCH CLOUD. BURST 


By.-Catherine Canine 


much opposition that Beatrice and 

I’ proceeded into the Wasatch 

Mountains on our solitary camping 
trip. Our relatives failed to under- 
stand why we wished to go alone; but 
at last my father consented. He had 
confidence in my motor driving even 
over mountain roads; and there was 
nothing in the hills, he said, that would 
harm us—neither bear nor attle- 
snakes where we meant to go. I should 
wear overalls and blouse as I had so 
much enjoyed doing when camping 
with him. My short hair made me 
look boyish, even in dresses; and 
passing loggers would take us to be 
brother and sister. Having begun to 
champion our cause, he grew enthusi- 
astic. He had run sheep all over 
these mountains, and nothing would 
hurt us, he reiterated, barring cloud- 
bursts; whereupon’ Mrs. Fielding, 
Bee’s mother, clasped her pretty 
hands and wailed that no one could 
bar cloudbursts. 

There were many reasons why we 
wished to go alone. Beatrice sketches 
and I write a bit; and the hills offer 
sweetest opportunities for both. Be- 
sides, inharmonious people in camp 
are unendurable, and we knew no one 
who was not somewhat discordant. 
Then, too, we had a couple of suitors 
quite unacceptable to us, but rather 
in the favor of our parents. These 
and minor annoyances made the hills 
wildly alluring. 

So we set forth together on the 
morning of August 14th, speeding 
across the Bear River Valley, through 
fields of ripening dryland oats and 
wheat, and second crop alfalfa fra- 
grant with bloom. Quickly passing 


[: WAS ONLY after conquering 


Brigham City, we climbed — steadily 
and swiftly through the lovely Boxel- 
der Canyon to Mantua, a little hamlet 
of the high hills.. Thence. we crept 
cautiously up the Danish Dugway, its 
precipitous sides making constant 
menace. High on that narrow, hand- 
made trail, we stopped and looked 
back over the prim grain fields of the 
tiny Mantuan Valley, their varying 
tones of green and yellow resembling 
a giant checker board with which the 
winds were playing. Through a gap 
in the mountains we viewed the big 
Bear River valley, stretching in hazy 
beauty to the white alkaline barrens 
which in their turn reached out to- 
ward the waters of the great Salt Lake 
or touched the misty, opaline blues of 
the far west Promontory Range. An- 
other turn in the road brought us to 
tumbled ledges and massive aiguilles 
of blue limestone, whose fantastic 
grandeur offered heroic contrast -with 
the soft beauties of the valleys. 

It was a little after noon when we 
made camp beside the clear waters of 
Hosanna Creek, a process not at all 
laborious. We pitched no tent for the 
car, curtained by night, was to be both 
sleeping and dining room. With 
plenty of pure water at hand and dry 
wood for camp fires, we had little to 
do toward camp-keeping except make 
coffee and bake in our Dutch oven the 
excellent shepherd‘s bread my father 
had taught me to make. Our nut eat- 
ing proclivities saved us much dirty, 
useless work, and left us unsullied lei- 
sure to sketch and write. Day and 
night the water made a living lyric, 
and the mountains ever furnished wild 
epics. 

There was placid, joyous flow of 
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camp life. without incident, unless one 
should so designate the carrying-off of 
our aconite pills by black ants. Those 
ants for mere size compared with kit- 
tens, and made more than plausible 
Pliny’s tale of the Indian ant, which 
was. as big as a wolf, and worked at 
gold ‘mining in the summer. time. 
There.were no difficulties and al- 
most no.incidents to mar our tranquil 
days until I elected to explore the op- 
posite-side of a hill, which stood on 
our east. It was very steep... Plung- 
ing downward through. a coppice of 
hard maple, choke cherry, scrub oak, 
thorn, sarvis berry and laurel, I almost 
fell into a ruinous old log cabin, which 
was quite concealed by greenery. 
peering within, I saw an antiquated 
stove, a decaying bedstead of superior 
workmanship, a black walnut table, a 
black walnut chair, with its tapestry 
in tatters, and a few books which had 
been crumpled or torn by mice or 
other marauders. Plainly this had 
never been the abode of an ordinary 
herdsman or miner. In a flash I knew 


that it must have been the hiding 
place of one of the Mormon Saints 
trying to escape the attentions of the 


Federal officers who were hunting 
polygamists in those earlier times 
which are still referred to by the 
Saints as the “Underground Days.” 
Musing on the probable character of 
the occupant, who had evidently been 
a man of some financial means, my 
eye was caught by a glitter of gold 
which came from the farthest corner 
of the room. Plunging into the place, 
I was gleefully examining the nuggets, 
hoping and believing them to have 
been the cache of some long perished 
Mormon, when a voice called out: 

“You little hound! What are you 
doing with those rocks?” 

Springing up, I found a six-shooter 
en face in the hand of a big blonde 
fellow in khaki clothes and a slouch 
hat. 

If he had designated any other dog 
but the hound! In a rage, without 
consideration, and without fear, I 
reached back for my little automatic 
revolver. 
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- Laughing, he grabbed my. arm. 
“You have somehow lost -your-head!” 

“Retract!” I stormed. 

Again. he laughed. ‘All. right. 
Pretty good English for the back hills, 
youngster. How came you here, and 
with whom did you come?” 

I remained silent, having no. mind 
to. expose Beatrice and our solitary 
camp. 

“How did you come? Where are 
your people?” he demanded. 

Still I kept silent. 

“T don’t want to be rough, kid,” he 
continued; “but you’ve got to tell me. 
How should I know that you wouldn’t 
lead a raid on my cache?” 

“If the stuff’s really. yours, why 
mind it. like an outlaw?” 

He flushed hotly for a second. Then 
ignoring my question, he pursued his 
line. 

“Tell me about the 
party.” 

As I refused to reply, he shoved 
me toward the old walnut chair. Pro- 
ducing a stout rope, he said: 

“You may sit here, child, until you 
can talk.” 

Knowing struggle to be useless, I 
did not resist the tying. Then he went 
out, and I could see through a tiny 
opening that he built a fire in a little 
clearing behind the cabin and cooked 
dinner. Soon he brought in savory 
food. 

“Just answer a question or two,” he 
said civilly, “and I shall be glad to 
have you dine with me.” 

Still I said nothing. 

Without touching the food himself, 
he took a big water bucket and set 
forth. I was sure that there was no 
water nearer than Hosanna Creek. 
Probably he would strike that stream 
at a point considerably below our 
camp on his side of the hill, around 
which the little river wound. He had 
not made a very secure tying, de- 
ceived perhaps by my apparent sub- 
missiveness. My feet were free, and 
as soon as he seemed to be safely out 
of hearing, I vigorously kicked. that 
old chair to pieces and made an exit 
from it and the rope forthwith. Run- 


rest of your 
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ning where that was possible, scram- 
bling like a ground squirrel over steep 
places, I soon reached camp, where 
Beatrice was placidly sketching a gro- 
tesque giant boulder. 

Such scurrying to break camp! Such 
helter-skelter pitching of things into 
the auto! 

But we were unwilling to go home; 
and, reasoning together that the hills 
probably held but one outlaw, we 
raced away from that locality with all 
the speed the mountain roads would 
permit. We would go to Logan Can- 
yon, which was picturesque and nearer 
the haunts of ordinary men. There 
was an ominous cloud behind us, but 
we thought to distance it. 

After driving for an hour, we turned 
round a hill which was strangely fa- 
miliar. Then, horrified, we realized 
that we were within a half mile of our 
old camp, and much nearer the out- 
law den than we had been before. In 
our confused haste we hac simply 
circled “The Sinks,” a spongy basin, 
hill engirdled, but not visible from the 
road. And that cloud, grown enor- 
mously big and fearsomely black, was 
now at our left hand. 

“If I had but taken the 
turn!” I mourned. 

Even as I spoke came the deluge. 
That cloud opened its heart fully and 
freely. Our world was flooded! I 
rushed the car up the hillside a little 
way, anchoring it against a large boul- 
der, for the road was a stream in a 
moment. 

We were drenched! I had never im- 
agined any one could be so wet—bone 
and marrow. Then a cold wind 
sprang up, and Bee began to cough. 
An attack of pneumonia the previous 
winter had left her fragile, and I had 
recently heard the doctor say that she 
must not take a severe cold. At once 
I insisted upon going to the outlaw’s 
cabin for warmth. 

Beatrice demurred. 

“After all, he didn’t look anything 
like as villainous as our steady, valley 
suitors would in such clothing,” I as- 
sured her. “And he was really gentle 
with me.” 


other 


So.we set forth; and how we did 
slip over that wet ground! We were 
muddy as well as wet when we 
reached the cabin door, and I had torn 
one leg of my overalls nearly to the 
knee. 

Peering within I saw that the outlaw 
had a companion—a young man mod- 
ishly clothed in a gray business suit. 
The miner, looking up, at once per- 
ceived me. 

“Hello, Allspice!” he called out 
cheerily. “Come in. Brought the rest 
of your party?” 

As Bee and I stepped into the dry, 
comparatively warm place, we all four 
burst out laughing. Outlaw or not, 
it was deliciously funny. 

“Sister’s in danger of pneumonia,” 
I said, brusquely. “Let’s build a 
fire.” 

I had kept my head sufficiently in 
spite of haste to bring a small coil of 
baling wire, surmising that the old 
stove would have to be wired up if it 
was to be of service. It looked as if 
a finger touch would shatter it. 

“Where’d you get your. wire?” 
asked the outlaw, as he made the 
stove secure with it. 

“T just had it. My father never lets 
me out of his sight without baling 
wire,” I retorted, trying to act up to 
the pert boy part. It was giving me 
lots of trouble to constantly present 
the untorn overall leg. 

“Any dry wood?” inquired the gray 
clad man. 

“An antique walnut chair, which 
was kicked to pieces yesterday,” an- 
swered the big blonde fellow, produc- 
ing the ruins. 

When we were warm, and Bee had 
stopped coughing, we exchanged ex- 
planations with mutual relief and mer- 
riment. 

The newcomer was D. E. Phillips, 
a young lawyer of some note in Salt 
Lake City; the outlaw, Arthur Tynan, 
was a young artist whose work both 
Beatrice and I knew and admired. 

“Unfortunately and quite by acci- 
dent, Tynan came into possession of 
incriminating evidence against a for- 
mer friend who was arrested on a 
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murder charge,” said Mr. Phillips. 
“Arthur’s way of escaping a subpoena 
was to flee to your mountains. Of 
course he couldn’t betray a man who 
had been kind to him. He sent me a 
sort of chart of this place and the 
road leading to it, to be used if things 
cleared up in Salt Lake. The crimi- 
nal at last confessed, and I started at 
once, arriving about a half hour before 
the cloud burst.” 

“And the rocks are the result of 
prowling,” Mr. Tynan explained. 
“There’s a little placer in a hidden 
canyon—in such a dense jungle that 
none but an absolutely idle man would 
think of penetrating it. I had no 
work and nothing to read except the 
pioneer’s “Book of Mormon” or “Voice 
of Warning,” so I explored. The 
stream, now quite dry, which must 
have brought down the pay gravel, ap- 
pears to have issued from a big cleft 
in the solid rock wall; and, after run- 
ning perhaps half a mile above ground 
it sank again into the earth—spongy 
spot similar to The Sinks. There 
may be incalculable wealth about; but 
there’s enough in sight for ‘three or 
four people.” . 

As he spoke the last words, he 
looked at me with a merry yet plead- 
ing expression; and I pondered that 
glance long; pondered it as he and 
I plunged through the mud to our mo- 
tor car, to secure therefrom whatever 
provisions might have escaped injury 
from the wet. 

We took to the cabin nuts, canned 
raspberries and a lot of fresh Dutch 
cheese which Bee and I had obtained 
the day before from a ranch. With 
Mr. Tynan’s good shepherd bread, 
and black coffee, and our merry hearts 
we made a delightful meal. 

When the black walnut chair had 
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been entirely consumed, and the room 
was growing chill, the two young men 
fared forth to sleep in our wet car, 
giving Bee the old bedstead of su- 
perior workmanship. Mr. Tynan, 
with a twinkle in his eye, advised me 
to lie on the floor at my sister’s feet, 
like a gallant knight of the poetic 
olden days. 

The following morning I overheard 
an enlightening conversation between 
the two men. 

“She’s the loveliest girl I ever saw,” 
Mr. Phillips was saying when I hap- 
pened within earshot. 

“The other one will be handsomer 
when she is dressed!” 

“She!” 

“I tied the kitten in the chair, you 
know,” chuckled Arthur. 

It was several hours before I could 
face them. Then I said jauntily: 

“A useless masquerade is tiresome. 
I’m going to get my dress.” 

While we were waiting for the 
roads to dry, we had exciting fun 
placer mining. Two days after the 
cloud burst we carried Arthur and 
some of the treasure in our automobile 
to Brigham City, where he got a train 
for Salt Lake to make the needful 
filings, leaving Denny Phillips in the 
hills on guard. 

To make short a matter which has 
been rather long, but not too long, in 
the happening, the placer has turned 
out great! Big enough, almost too 
big, for Arthur, Denny, we girls and 
my dear old father! 

Beatrice and Denny are to be mar- 
ried next summer. Arthur, while ad- 
mitting that double weddings are 
“common,” if not almost vulgar, 
nevertheless contends that one would 
be apropose in our situation—that is, 
if I will not marry him sooner. 
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No humorist, the miser lorn 
That chuckles o’er his pence, 
Yet more than any jokesmith born 
He hath the saving sense. © 


Harry CoweELt. 





IN NEED OF REPAIRS 


By Lannie Haynes Martin 


HEN the Stantons moved into 
WV their Kensington avenue 
mansion they were much 
gayer than when they had 
lived in the little green-shuttered 
house in East Third street. From Oc- 
tober to April there was an endless 
succession of dinners, receptions, teas, 
and from April to September, if they 
were not abroad, there did not seem 
days enough in the calendar for the 
garden parties, tennis tournaments 
and motoring jaunts. But if they pos- 
sessed more of happiness than had 
once been theirs, it did not show it- 
self in their faces. 

Louis Stanton, most frequently in 
the public eye, was known chiefly by 
his speeding record and his fine-pay- 
ing scowl, an expression which had 
become so familiar to expert illustra- 
tors they could add it on to any pho- 
tograph even if a snapshot had not 
caught his latest escapades. Although 
known as past grand master in the 
joy riding fraternity, joy certainly did 
not shine out of his eyes. 

Contentment was even scanter still 
in the countenance of his sister, Mary 
Ellen, whose recent coming out party, 
though far the most elaborate, the 
most expensive function, that the 
Stantons had yet attempted, had been 
totally eclipsed by other such affairs. 
It made no difference to them that 
Mary Ellen had been attending balls 
and receptions for the past two or 
three years, they chose to call this 
her “coming out,” only she did not 
seem to get on any better after she 
had come than she did before. Mary 
Ellen well knew that the number of 
regretful responses marked on their 
invitation list was not due to -illness 


or to an over-crowded social season. 
And this knowledge, along with much 
other unpleasant worldly wisdom, 
made her mouth sag at the corners 
in unbecoming curves. Especially set 
did these curves become when she 
eyed the billowy, embonpoint of the 
unstraight-fronted mother, or listened 
to the “you had ought” or “I have 
saw” of her self-made, suddenly suc- 
cessful father. These two odd fac- 
tors, according to Mary Ellen’s calcu- 
lations, were the prime reason why 
the product of her happiness did not 
augment faster. But in the faces of 
the factors themselves, there were 
several degrees less of gloom. It may 
have been because they expected less 
of life. It may have been because, 
through long formed habits, they 
could not be idle, but nevertheless the 
factors had their own grievances and 
their -pet dissatisfactions. 

Mrs. Stanton had grown more and 
more impatient at the long series of 
formal dinners which Louis and Mary 
Ellen had been giving to visiting ac- 
quaintances. Mr. Stanton had _ re- 
fused a number of times to appear at 
all, dining in his den alone, news- 
papered, negligeed and negligent of 
all hospitality’s demands. Mary Ellen 
herself. wore a jaded look of satiety, 
and Louis openly confessed it was 
“all a bore.” 

Once when an eleven o’clock Sun- 
day morning breakfast found them all 
up and at home, Mr. Stanton took oc- 
casion to.remonstrate with the family 
collectively and individually in regard 
to their outrageous extravagances, cit- 
ing certain times when certain sums 
and customs had been amply sufficient 
for this same family, and incidentally 
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remarked, “the East Third street 
house is vacant again; guess I'll sell it 
-—nobody seems to want to live down 
there now.” 

No one made reply, and he met with 
‘no outward remonstrance, but in her 
heart Mrs. Stanton resolved that she 
‘would never sign the deed, for to her 
that “East Third street house” was 
not merely a piece of rentable or un- 
rentable property, to her it was home. 
‘There she had gone as a bride, there 
‘Louis and Mary Ellen had been born, 
and there the very happiest days of 
‘all her life had been spent. Next 
day, after a short morning shopping 
‘tour, she had the chauffeur set her 
‘down opposite the fifty foot frontage 
‘of that little east-side, green shuttered 
‘cottage. She still had her own key, 
and opened the door with as much 
‘eagerness as a girl springs the lid of 
a solitaixe’s velvet case. Inside the 
hall was the same red and green body 
Brussels strip that she had helped to 
tack down twenty years. before; 


there was the carved, old, golden oak 


hat rack and the gilt framed motto, 
‘done in red and green zephyr, to 
match the carpet. With but a glance 
at the parlor on one side and the 
front bedroom on the other, she went 
straight through the hall into the 
kitchen, giving an inward exclama- 
tion at how well the old linoleum was 
holding its own. Unconsciously she 
stooped down to look under the 
kitchen stove, and as_ unconsciously 
reaching for a broom, she swept out 
some fuzzy wisps of soft, gray down 
which she seemed to know were there 
by instinct. ; 
She peeped into presses, drawers 
and cupboards, straightening, arrang- 
ing and handling cracked old china 
‘with a tenderness it had not felt in 
years, and presently she realized she 
was having a most glorious good time. 
Then she discovered she was hungry. 
‘Not Mother Hubbard’s traditional cup- 
‘board was more bare than the pan- 
try in this vacant house, but Mrs. 
Stanton had memories of a little deli- 
catessen store just round the corner. 
-How often had she recalled that sav- 
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ory little shop when they were wait- 
ing the pleasure of a tardy caterer. 
Without hat or gloves or jacket she 
ran out the door and around the cor- 
ner as she had done so often in the 
old days. The same little black-eyed, 
weazen faced woman was dishing out 
shrimp salad behind the big glass 
jars of stuffed mangoes and pickled 
tripe. She was exuberant in her joy 
at seeing her old customer again, and 
as she sliced the Swiss cheese and 
cold boiled ham and packed the po- 
tato, sauerkraut and hot baked beans 
into little paper buckets, she seasoned 
it all with neighborhood news and 
gave lavish, heaped, good measure. 

Close to the little delicatessen there 
was a small vegetable and dressed 
poultry store, where fat turkeys, ducks 
and chickens hung in rows. With a 
sigh, Mrs. Stanton passed them, re- 
membering the roasting merits of her 
old stove oven. And there were sweet 
potatoes and big old white Bermuda 
onions. They hadn’t had a cooked 
onion since they had moved up to the 
Kensington avenue house. Mary EIl- 
len said it would smell up the furni- 
ture. Back in the little old kitchen 
with the Dutch lunch spread out on 
the old blue willow ware, she ate and 
ate with growing satisfaction, but she 
could not get the onions and the big 
fat turkey out of her mind. 

Presently a sudden resolution sent 
her flying to the telephone, which was 
not yet disconnected, and at the other 
end a grocer’s clerk was smiling at the 
big fat order he was writing in his 
book. “This is Mrs. John Stanton, at 
247 East Third street, right around 
the corner; don’t make a mistake in 
the place, and send the things just as 
soon as you can.” Then she tele- 
phoned to the house-keeper at the 
Kensington avenue house that she 
wouldn’t be home for dinner. “Guess 
the old lady’s been hit by the gad bug 
too,” said the cook, who never knew 
whether he was to cook one dinner, 
four, or none. 

In the middle of the afternoon, 
when the browning, sizzling turkey in 
the old gas oven, and the slowly stew- 
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ing onions on an upper eye, were send- 
ing out savory odors mingled with the 
scent of celery and sage, some one 
walking briskly from the curb outside 
came whistling and running up the 
old front steps. 

“Why, that is Louis,” excitedly ex- 
claimed his mother, as she went out 
in the hall and guiltily closed the 
kitchen door after her to bottle up the 
onion odor. But it was not her twenty 
year old auto-speeder; it was old 
John Stanton himself! And he was 
whistling like a boy. 

“Well, what in the world are you 
doing here?” he exclaimed as he ran 
into her in the dim hall. 

“T just came down to look after 
some things,” she evasively replied. 

“Yes, I thought there might be some 
repairs needed in the pipes or some- 
thing—that’s why I came down,” he 
lied baldly. ‘“Um-um,” he sniffed, 
“there’s a mighty good smell in here, 
it seems to me,” and then, not wish- 
ing his wife to see him browse 
through the old place, he was going 


away, but she took him by the hand, 
led him into the kitchen and opened 


the oven door. He was as excited, 
surprised and happy as a ten year old 
on Christmas morning. He had to 
peep into everything, taste the turkey 
dressing, and lick the spoon that had 
beaten the cake. And then he helped 
her set the table and they were just 
about ready to sit down when Mrs. 
Stanton said, “John, this looks selfish 
for us to go off like this and have a 
good time all by ourselves. Let’s tele- 
phone the children.” 

“Land sakes,” he expostulated, “do 
you suppose we could ever find them? 
And have you any idea they’d come if 
we did?” 

“We can try,” said the mother, who, 
after much telephoning, located Louis 
at his club, and by the mysterious ap- 
peal in her voice, dragged him away 
from a broiled lobster he was just be- 
ginning to devour. He was commis- 


sioned to find Mary Ellen, which he 
did, racing at a neck-breaking, speed- 
breaking pace, and telling her by way 
of inducement that their mother had 
found a gold mine or a skeleton or 
something in the old house in East 
Third street. 

When they arrived and saw _ the 
genuine happiness shining in the faces 
of their parents, and caught the odor 
of the dinner that was just ready to 
be put on the table, they entered at 
once into the spirit of the ocacsion, 
and Louis said he’d leave broiled lob- 
ster any day to get such a feast as 
that. 

Mary Ellen helped her mother 
put on the finishing touches, and 
when they sat down they were such 
jolly, excited, talkative little party 
that Louis, in a sudden burst of good 
humor and good sense, said: “Mary 
Ellen, I was a really, truly prophet. 
Mother has found a gold mine here, 
and I propose that we never rent this 
old shack again, but keep it for just 
such jolly times as this!” 

His mother came impulsively and 
put her arms around his neck, and 
cried a bit on his shoulder, just to let 
them know how happy she was, and 
old John Stanton declared he’d never 
think again of either selling it or rent- 
ing it. 

That night, when they were back in 
their Kensington avenue mansion, and 
mother Stanton was snuggling under 
her satin covered eider down coverlid, 
she put out her hand and touched the 
occupant of the twin ivory inlaid brass 
four-poster that stood beside her own 
and said: “I guess, John, it was not 
the house that needed the repairs. 1 
guess it was us!” 

He squeezed her wrinkled, old fat 
hand and said, “You’ve certainly 
blowed the back water out of all my 
pipes,” and went to dreaming of the 
time when he ran a little plumbing 
shop down at the corner of Sycamore 
and East Second. : 
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IX. 


T WAS a quarter before nine when 
they reached the Gordon home. 
The house was set in about a hun- 
dred feet from the road, and was 


I 


a large, roomy dwelling made of gray 


stone. Back of the beautiful garden 
was an orchasd. To the left of the 
house was a small grove of old oaks, 
whose spreading branches made a 
canopy under which hammocks were 
hung. Everything was homelike, sug- 
gestive of ease and comfort. 

Elsie took them to the grove. “Be- 
fore your breakfast is served, we can 
run over some singing exercises,” she 
said to Amata. 

They helped the old man into a 
hammock, and Elsie put a pillow un- 
der his head. 

“You'll be asleep before long,” she 
said, looking down on him with sym- 
pathy. 

She slipped her hand through 
Amata’s arm, and they went together 
up the walk,.and entered the house by 
the side door on the broad veranda. 
They went into the spacious music- 
room, which looked out on the grove, 
and Elsie opened the long windows 


1 


. 


so that the old man could hear Amata 
singing. 

“IT have something to 
Amata said. 

“Yes? I know! Some one is in 
love with you!” Elsie shook a teas- 
ing finger at her. 

“No,” she protested. “I want your 
advice on something serious. You al- 
ways have told me that I should be an 
opera singer. Well, last night I was 
at the Peninsula Hotel, and Mr. 
Burke offered to loan me the neces- 
sary money for singing lessons, so 
that I can go on the stage. I could 
pay him back as soon as I make a 
success, but would it be right for me 
to accept so much from him—a 
stranger ?” 

Elsie was thoughtfully silent. “I 
don’t know what to tell you,” she sa: 1 
at last. “It all depends on the kind 
of man he is. What does your father 
say?” 

“He doesn’t know about it yet. I 
told Mr. Burke that father doesn’t 
want me to go on the stage, and Mr. 
Burke said that I had better make 
him understand that it would be all 
right before telling him of the offered 
money.” 


tell you,” 
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“Did he know before he made tie 
proposition that your father onjecis 
to you becoming an artist?” 

“No,” Amata slowly acknow!zdged, 
and turned anxious eyes on Elsie. 

“Then it is strange that he didn’t 
speak to your father at once. That 
would have been the nobler way. But 
of course he doesn’t know either of 
you very well. Perhaps he didn’t 
know just what to do. I'll ask paca 
what he thinks of Mr. Burke.” 

“Don’t speak of the offer. It would 
be horrible to have father learn of it 
from some one else. Perhaps we had 


better begin singing. I don’t want 
him to be uneasy.” 
Elsie struck some resounding 


chords on the concert grand piano 
“What shall it be?” she aske:.'. 

“The ‘Mad Scene’ from ‘Lucia?’ You 

are learning that very quickly.” 
Amata’s mellow tones broke on the 


quiet air. The old man, out in the 
hammock listened with troubled 
pleasure. He knew that she could 


miake a fortune on the stage, and add- 
ed to her artistic talent was her phy- 
sical charm, for many had told him 
that she was beautiful, but he could 
not let her go, knowing that tempta- 
tion would follow her like a vampire. 
He thought that Elsie’s friendship 
would be Amata’s safeguard, for he 
was sure that the Gordons would em- 
ploy her. These thoughts eased his 
troubled mind, and he listened con- 
tentedly to Amata’s singing. Present- 
ly her sweet voice and the mesmeriz- 
ing calm of the warm air lulled him 
to sleep. 

Mrs. Gordon came out of the house, 
and seeing him, told a maid to cover 
him with a mosquito netting. She 
waited at the foot of the steps until 
her instructions were followed out, 
then started off to the orchard, with- 
out turning to see Marcella, who was 
coming up the path. The girl stood 
still, watching. Amata’s voice was 
rippling out in a well executed ca- 
denza, and presently Elsie went on 
with the accompaniment. Joy and 


peace were everywhere but in Mar- 
cella’s heart. 


Her titter contempt for 
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the street musicians was increased 
tenfold. She abruptly started back 
to the road. The consideration that 
the Gordons were showing these wan- 
derers made it possible for Roy to 
admire Amata openly. Stepping into 
her motor-car, Marcella said sharply 
to the chauffeur: 

“To Burlingame!” 

A way must be found to drive these 
Italians from San Mateo, and she de- 
termined to accomplish her purpose, 
even if she must humble her dignity 
enough to ask Mr. Burke to aid her. 

* * * * 


It was dinner time before Marcella 
returned home. She had not enjoyed 
her day in Burlingame. She knew 
that her hold on Roy was weakening, 
and not even her vanity could beguile 
her into believing that he cared for 
her as he did before going to Bakers- 
field. After dinner she received a 
telephone message from Roy, saying 
that he would call that evening with 
Mr. La Farge, who was leaving the 
next day for Canada. 

“I’m sotry he is going so soon,” 
she said, half-aloud, as she hung up 
the receiver.’ 

“Who is going?” asked her father. 

“Mr. La Farge.” 

A puzzled frown crossed Mr. Van 
Dorn’s face. 

When Marcella was dressed for the 
evening, she came down the broad 
stairway, followed by her maid, and 
from the court went out on the front 
veranda. She stood looking over the 
lawn. The sun had set and the last 
rose-purple tints were fading from the 
sky. Deep shadows already had 
fallen under the trees, and she felt the 
charm and romance of the early even- 
ing hour. It was warm, and not a 
single breeze stirred the leaves that 
lay in listless quiet. She turned to 
her maid. 

“Tess, have a piano lamp put on 
the terrace, and I want this willow 
chair under it. You may bring some 
of my mandolin music.” 

When Marcella sat under the bright 
light, the maid placed a cushion for 
her feet. Marcella took her mando- 
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lin and settled back. Her decollete 
gown was of soft pale yellow silk, 
trimmed with a fringe of finely cut 
gold beads. Her fingers 
splendent with jewels; she wore a 
diamond necklace, and the coils of 
her wavy blonde hair were held to- 
gether with a narrow band of dia- 
monds. She was sure that Roy must 
feel the fascination that she would 
cast over Mr. La Farge to-night. Be- 
fore long she heard Marston’s voice, 
then some one laughed. She knew 
that Mr. Burke was with them. She 
felt a thrill of satisfaction when they 
entered, for they had stopped speak- 
ing the moment they saw her. 
“Behold the “Three Musketeers!’ ” 
said Mr. Burke. He felt the charm of 
her regal beauty as he imitated the 
Frenchman and bent to kiss her hand. 
Roy understood this theatrical ef- 
fect, and wondered why Marcella had 
stooped to it. The men drew chairs 


around hers, and Mr. Burke and the 
Frenchman vied with each .other in 
showering her with compliments. Roy, 


silent and thoughtful, was impatient 
with the scene. His silence was fill- 
ing Marcella with cruel delight. She 
thought he was jealous, and it stimu- 
lated her vivacity. 

Later the Gordons came, and Mar- 
cella found herself the attraction of 
the group. Roy devoted himself to 
Elsie, while Mr. Gordon and his host 
discussed the business of the day. 
Mr. Van Dorn thought that Mr. La 
Farge avoided him, and once when 
Mr. Gordon spoke of the Prosperity 
Oil Company, the Frenchman entered 
into an animated conversation with 
Marcella. It was Mr. Burke who 
turned and listened with a somewhat 
amused light in his eyes. 

Supper was served in the dining- 
room. Marcella was the last to rise. 

“May I have a word with you, Mr. 
Burke P” 

“Surely!” with quiet surprise. 

The Frenchman, with Mrs. Van 
Dorn, followed the others into the 
house. 

“I have been thinking about the 
musicians,” Marcella began, “about 


were re-- 
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their long stay here in San Mateo. I 
don’t like it. How can they make 
an honest living? They should be in- 
duced to go away.” 

Mr. Burke crushed down his ela- 
tion. Marcella was placing herself 
under obligation to him. 

“I promise that they shall leave, 
if it lies within my power,” he said. 

He took the hand Marcella held out, 
and a sarcastic smile stole over her 
lips, for she noticed that his nails 
were manicured. 

“Please don’t mention what we have 
said,” she carelessly returned. 

“Certainly not.” A conquering 
light flashed in his downcast eyes. 


X 


“You are quiet this evening, Amata. 
What’s the matter?” The old violin- 
ist stretched his hand across the rick- 
ety table at which they ate, in the lit- 
tle back room in the hut. 

“Nothing, father.” She threw a 
cheerful tone into her voice, but she 
was pale. Her heart was rent by her 
dutiful love for the old man contend- 
ing with her desire to accept the bril- 
liant future that Mr. Burke described 
to her. Their conversation had been 
interrupted, and he had asked her to 
see him alone that night. Something 
in his voice had made her consent. 
He was to come to the hut at seven, 
the hour the violinist always slept. 
It would be the first time in her life 
that she would meet a man alone by 
appointment, and although the miner 
was to come to her garden, it did not 
make it any more proper. When the 
old man was asleep, she stole out, 
closing the door behind her. When 
Mr. Burke came, it was so softly that 
she did not hear him. He stood a 
moment studying her, delighting in 
her unconscious beauty. 

“Amata!” he called softly. 

She turned, and her heart gave a 
paintful throb. “I want to ask your 
forgiveness for this appointment, 
made so imprudently,” she said. “I 
can’t listen to your kind offer. Father 
will never consent, and I can’t dis- 
obey him.” 
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Mr. Burke was prepared for the re- 
fusal. “Come and sit over here,” he 
said, pointing to the stumps. “I ask 
you to listen not only for your own 
good, but for your father’s sake.” 

.-She went. His calm strength domi- 
nated her. He did not speak at once, 
but was studying her fine profile and 
her wealth of wavy black hair. 

“Tt may seem unkind for me to urge 
you in this way,” he began, “but the 
time has come when something must 
be done. I wish it were possible for 
you to accept my offer without forc- 
ing me to say something that will be 
hard for you to bear. I wish you 
could have sufficient faith to trust me 
blindly; but that, I.understand, is im- 
possible.” 

“What do you mean?” 

He went to the farther end of the 
garden and returned. “It is hard for 
me to say it!” he exclaimed, as if the 
words were torn from an anguished 
heart. “When I offered to pay for 
your musical education, I did it be- 
cause I was interested in your voice, 
and it hurt me to see you throwing 
away your life in this wandering life. 
I wanted to help you because I felt 
it was my duty, but if it was my duty 
then, surely it is doubly so now... 
You and our father are not wanted 
here . . . I have been asked to have 
you go away!” 

“Not wanted!” she echoed. 

He dared not look at her, for the 
sound of her voice had shaken him 
with momentary remorse. 

“People can’t understand how you 
make money enough to live,” he 
forced himself to say. 

With a smothered cry she confront- 
ed him. “They think we are not hon- 
est?” she gasped. 

He did not answer, but bowed his 
head. 

She stood looking down at him with 
dilated eyes, and her whole form 
trembled with terror. “Father and I 
will go away at once,” she said, and 


pride swept through her tone. “I 
thank you for telling me.” 
He quickly looked up. “Don’t you 


see that it is impossible for you to 
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continue this life? It is unreason- 
able to suppose that San Mateo will 
be the only place in which you will 
encounter unkindly feeling. You must 
realize that you are a woman, a beau- 
tiful-woman, and it seems strange to 
the vulgar minded to see you select 
such a way to earn your living. If 
your father could only realize this he 
would understand that you are in 
more danger singing in the streets 
than you would be as a professional 
artist. I want to help you, and now 
is the time. You will leave here hum- 
ble and powerless, but you will re- 
turn triumphant, a queen among wo- 
men. I can’t see your life ruined. 
Surely, you understand.” 

“Yes,” she dully answered, 
pressing her hands to her 
swayed. 

He slipped his arm about her. She 
quickly mastered herself and drew 
away, but not before his lips had 
lightly touched her hair. 

“Sit here,” he said. 


and 
eyes, 


“It is terrible 


that I should cause you so much 
pain.” 
She shook her head. “I thank you 


for your kindness and frankness. I 
must make father see that this wan- 
dering life must end. Miss Gordon 
likes me. Perhaps I must do as 
father wishes, ask her for a position 
in her home.” 

“Amata! Surely you can’t mean 
that with your possibilities for a bril- 
liant future you would throw them all 
away and become a servant!” 

Her proud spirit shrank from the 
word. 

“You couldn’t bear it,” he went on. 
“You should begin at once a life that 
you can continue when you will be 
left alone. Don’t reply now to my 
offer. Take time to consider it.” 

She looked up, and he saw the tor- 
ture to which he had been subject- 
ing her. 

“T have faith in you,” she said. 
“Your kindness has been too great for 
me to doubt your sincerity. I had de- 
termined to refuse your offer, but now 
I want time to reconsider it.” She 
held out her hand, and he took it 
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without visible emotion. “Please 
go!” ; 
“Poor girl!” he murmured, but tri- 
umph was in his cyes. 

Amaia stol: into the house. The 
old man was still asleep, and as she 
looked upon his peaceful face, she 
burst into tears. How could any one 
accuse him of being a thief? A 
thief! The word struck her like a 
blow. She threw herself on her little 
bed. Her love of life was gone; 
nothing faced her. except the brutal 
accusation. 


XI 


The next morning Mr. Van Dorn 
rose early and went down the Crystal 
Springs road in the hope of finding 
Amata. When near her home, he saw 
her coming slowly up the road, hold- 
ing a small milk pail. He noticed 
with anxiety that her head was droop- 
ing, and as he drew nearer, he saw 
that she was pale and that her cheeks 
were tear stained. She did not ob- 
serve him until he stood before her, 
and when she looked up, tears were 
trembling on her lashes. 

“What is it?” he asked. 

“I’m unhappy.” She tried to stifle 
a sob. 

“You want a different life, don’t 
you?” he asked, with pleasure. 

“Yes,” she faltered. “I can’t con- 
tinue this street singing. I know 
people think it is strange that I find 
no other way to earn my living.” 

“I have come to suggest another 
way,” he returned. “May I walk with 
you P” 

“Ves. 
milk.” 

“T have been thinking that this is 
not a fit life for you,” he said, “‘and I 
know how to remedy it.” 

She gave him a quick glance. 
“How P” 

“It came to me last night that it 
would be a good plan for you to be- 
come a concert singer. You have the 
voice, the personality and the essen- 
tial magnetism. There is no reason 
why you shouldn’t make a great suc- 


I am going to get some 
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cess, and it would be so much better 
than going on the operatic — stage. 
How would you like that?” 

“Could I.make a_ success?” 
said. 

“Of course you could! And I am 

sure that your father. wouldn’t object. 
He could be with you always, and 
there would be none of the stage ex- 
citement that: he fears. I want to 
ask him if he is willing to let me pay 
for your instructions with a good 
teacher.” 
“How kind you are!” she ex- 
claimed, her heart full of sudden joy. 
This proposition would necessitate no 
secrecy between herself and Mr. Van 
Dorn, as there was with Mr. Burke. 
Her father could manage everything. 
Tears of gratitude rose to her eyes 
and she held out her hand. If some 
people in San Mateo were unkind, 
she at least had trusting friends in 
Mr. Van Dorn, the Gordons and Mr. 
Burke. 

“May I go and ask your father 
about it?” 

Amata hesitated. “Miss Gordon 
wants me to sing at her party to-mor- 
row night. If I make a success, I'll 
suggest it to him. I want him to 
know how willingly I can give up the 
idea of going on the stage.” 

Mr. Van Dorn was beaming. “Can 
you give up the opera without re- 
pret?” 

“Yes. 


she 


All I want is to earn my 
living in a better way and earn it 


with my voice. A great part of my 
happiness lies in music.” 

“T am glad. Music will fill many 
vacancies in your life.” 

She nodded with sudden sadness. 
“When I think of my mother and the 
happiness I have lost through losing 
her, I begin to sing, for it is a pleas- 
ure to know that my voice is like 
hers.” 

Mr. Van Dorn abruptly turned from 
her. They walked a_ distance - in 
silence. “Are you lonesome without 
her?” he asked, and his tone was 
low and strained. ‘Do you feel the 
need of her?” 

“Do you think your life would have 
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been the same without your mother, 
Mr. Van Dorn?” 

“No. Do you ever want to know 
something of your real father?” he 
ventured. 

“Yes, but he was cruel. How could 
he have deserted my mother?” 

“Perhaps he has asked himself 
that same question a thousand times, 
Amata. We never understand the im- 
pulse that prompts one to do wrong. 
Do you feel any sympathy for him?” 

She did not answer at once, and his 
heart throbbed with a sickening dread. 

“I am sorry for any one who does 
wrong,” she simply said. 

A desperate light flashed across his 


face. “Could you ever love him be- 
cause he is your father?” 

“I don’t know. I can’t imagine 
what sort of a man he is. He must 


be heartless; then I couldn’t love 
him.” 

“Perhaps he isn’t; perhaps he had 
some insane idea to make a place for 
himself in the world. He may have 
been foolish enough to be a financial 
and a social climber; then——” 

“Then he should have taken my 
mother with him. What right had 
he to leave her?” She turned to him, 
but he could not look at her. 

“He had no right. Perhaps his re- 
morse has been as great as the suffer- 
ing he caused your poor mother. But 
if you should find him and he was 
not the heartless man you suppose; if 
he were willing to atone for the past, 
could you forgive him and love him 
as you would love a father?” 
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“T don’t know,” she slowly said. “If 
he-has truly repented, and if he loves 
my mother’s memory because he re- 
grets his wrongs, then perhaps I could 
forgive him and learn to love him. 
But why do you ask these questions?” 

“Because if you can forgive and 
love him there is something angelic 
in your nature, and I know that you 
merit all I can give.” He hardly 
knew what he said, for his voice fell 
strangely on his ears; it sounded so 
fresh and youthful. 

“I want to do what is right,” she 
said, earnestly. “Now I must go for 
the milk. Again I thank you-for your 
kind offer. It has taken a burden 
from my heart.” She held out her 
hand with candid friendship, and he 
took it with hopeful love. 

Mr. Burke came around the corner 
of the cross road, but when he saw 
them, he dodged back. He was on 
his way to the fields near Amata’s 
home. His quick eye caught the hap- 
piness in Mr. Van Dorn’s face. 
Amata’s back was turned to him. He 
stepped behind a hedge until Mr. Van 
Dorn started off in the opposite direc- 
tion, walking with youthful briskness 
towards his home. Then Mr. Burke 
looked for Amata. She was going to- 
wards a main street, gaily swinging 
her pail, and her voice came to him in 
a joyful, care-free song. He glanced 
from the millionaire’s retreating figure 
to Amata, and a dangerous, vindic- 
tive light flared in his eyes. 


(To be Continued.) 





DREGS OF WAR 


War, and the roll of drum, 
And the bugle’s breath; 
The tramp of feet that come, 


And—death. 


War, and the smoking gun, 
Through the stubborn years; 

War, and glory, won, 
And—tears. 





Mary Caro_yn Davies. 








CHAMBERS BOY 


By Florence Lister Land May 


for five years upon his father’s 

ranch in western Oregon. He 

had begun when he was a 
shaver of twelve years, at which time 
it had seemed a grand lark to work 
like a man; and now that he had 
reached the age of sixteen, he felt as 
if he had known no other life. In 
speech he was as rude as the common 
laborers with whom he toiled, yet 
there was a refinement in his voice, 
even when he blundered most over 
grammatical construction, which 
seemed more or less to worry him. 
It was as if he felt vaguely, without 
knowing why, that something was 
wrong or out of place both in himself 
and his speech. His laugh, gurgling 
like a brook over rough pebbles, and 
ending with a little musical catch 
like a negro’s, was always infectious. 
It reached the ears of the foreman 
and two of his favorite workmen, as 
they sat beneath the cloudless blue 
sky at the noon hour. 

“It’s gladsome to hear the young 
’un cackle,” Buzz exclaimed to the 
foreman. 

“There’s somethin’ wond’ful "bout 
that there boy,” replied the “boss.” 
“I seen ’m settin’ flat on the ground 
handlin’ the baby chicks that tender, 
an’ a’ talkin’ to the old pullets and 
roosters in a way to make yo’ eyes 
spout water. Then again I ’eard ’im 
a talkin’ to ‘imself ’mong the pines at 
sunset, an’ laughin’ low kind of fool- 
ish like, only he looked so happy I 
hadn’t the heart to stop ’im. It was 
queer, though, kind of spirit like.” 
The big, brawny foreman shivered. 

“Wall, O’ive been a thinking,” put 
in Pat Mulligan, a weedy, stunted lit- 


‘T= BOY had worked steadily 


tle Irishman, “O’ive been a thinkin’ 
that it’s the plain juty of that bye’s 
feyther to give him a eddication.” 

“Eh?” exclaimed Buzz. “Shucks! 
The boy’s happy.” 

“Mabbe so, mabbe so, but all the 
same it ain’t the roight place for the 
bye,” persisted Pat. 

“T’ve got it!” cried the boss, spring- 
inging up. “His father’s comin’ up 
from ’Frisco nex’ week—let’s put it te 
"im strong. What d’ye say?” 

“The maisther!” cried Pat, awe- 
struck, then firmly, “O’im wid yer.” 

“I’m thinkin’ it might make Mr. 
Chambers worse than ever to the boy, 
an’ him his own flesh an’ blood, too,” 
demurred Buzz, puffing harder than 
usual at his briar pipe. “Yer remem- 
ber how he beat ’im the last time he 
was here?” 

“Don’t quarrel, boys, over the 
young ’un,” advised Jake Cummins, 
the boss of Chambers’ ranch. ‘“’Tain’t 
doin’ the lad no good, as I can see, 
an’ we mus’ pull shoulder to shoulder 
if we’re minded to give ’im his rights 
an’ a eddication I’m sommat against 
a speakin’ to his pa, what’s never 
been a pa to ’im; but I’ve more’n half 
made up my mind to write this very 
night to ’is ma in Boston.” 

“Begorrah! an’ yer don’t mane to 
say you're thinkin’ sthrong o’ writin’ 
to Sallie?—beggin’ ’er pard’n, Mrs. 
Turner, what’s more rightfully named 
Chambers. Oi don’t b’lave in divorces 
and Oi be not afther changin’ my 
moind because ‘twas Sallie hersilf 
what be a forgettin’ the Boible.” 

“Shut up, Pat,” ordered Buzz, “the 
kid’s comin’ this way.” 

“Who said I’m a fine young gentle- 
man, and me tendin’ the chickens,” 
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replied the youth, shamefacedly, 
flushing beneath his sunburn. 
“Well, me an’ the boys been a con- 


siderin’ the question of yer eddica- | 


tion,” answered Buzz, importantly. 

“Education!” repeated the boy 
dazedly. “He,” pointing to the south, 
“ain’t never said nothin’, an’ till he 
says somethin’ ’tain’t no use to talk 
about what ain’t.” 

“Well, by the saints ” began 
Pat, violently, but the boss laid a re- 
straining hand upon him. 

“The boy loves ’is daddy,” he 
warned. :, 

“Yes,” replied Donald sullenly, “I 
love him.” 

The lad had drawn himself up to 
his full height; a bright color came 
and went in his cheeks; his eyes were 
unnaturally bright and glittering as he 
exclaimed: “The one what speaks 
against him is got Donald Chambers 
to fight.” 

-The trio slipped away in silence. 
The boy flung himself on the ground. 
“Father,” he sobbed, convulsively, 
“father, you beat me, you hurt me; 
but them fellows ain’t to say so. I'll 
fight; I’ll kill them what says you’re 
bad.” 

Meanwhile the boss was _ shaking 
his head. “I didn’t know ‘twas in 
him,” he blurted out suddenly. 

“I say, boys, I'll write this very 
night to the lad’s ma. She’s wed rich 
in Boston, and I’m believin’ that once 
she'saw ’ow the lad’s neglected, she’ll 
send for ’im.” 

That night, after the work was done 
and after Donald was in bed, the two 
workmen and the boss sat down to- 
gether by the little redwood table by 
the open log fire in a semi-circle, and 
by dint of much labor completed a 
letter to Sallie Turner urging her and 
her husband the necessity of placing 
Donald in school; also they dwelt 
lightly upon the inhumanity of the 
boy’s father, who was leaving him to 
grow up with the “pigs and the chick- 
ens.” 

“*Tain’t puttin’ it too strong, d’ye 
think?” asked Buzz. ‘We might be 
losin’ our places.” 
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“Be afther losin’ ’em, thin,’’ shouted 
Pat, indignantly. 

The next morning Buzz was solemn- 
ly despatched. to the post office with 
the letter, and the three friends 
counted the days until the reply came. 

a ok * * 


The master had come, and had, for 
some trivial offense, again beat Don- 
ald, but his loyal comrades dared not 
offer sympathy a-second time; so the 
boy wept out his grief in silence, alone 
with the pines. 

At last the day of their relief came. 
The father departed south, and as luck 
would have it, so thought the ranch- 
men, Sallie Turner’s reply arrived the 
same afternoon. Sallie wrote in a 
fashionable angular hand now that 
was difficult to read, but at last, by 
perseverance, it was deciphered. 

Her “Mother’s heart was bleeding 
for her son, who had been snatched 
from her by the cruel courts of law, 
and she would come for him. The 
entire matter must, however, be kept 
from his father.” Secrecy, even from 
Donald, until the last moment, was to 
be the watch-word. 

Sallie gave minute details as to 
where and when she would meet them 
and the boy. She had shown remark- 
able foresight, and had planned well. 

The pals were puffed up with the 
pride of their important secret. Hints 
of it burst out at the most inoppor- 
tune times, and more than once the 
trio found Donald’s wondering eyes 
upon them. Donald was_ evidently 
constructing something, but as he was 
never satisfied with it, and pulled it 
to pieces every night, it was difficult 
to discover exactly what it was. 

In a dogged, loyal sort of way, the 
boy loved his father. The why and 
the wherefore of his continued sepa- 
ration from him, his sudden bursts of 
affection, followed, as often, by unex- 
pected cruel beatings, puzzled the 
boy’s slow brain, but were problems 
to which he had never found an an- 
swer until recently. His companions 


on the farm he secretly loved; but, 
noting the marked difference between 
their dress, speech and manners and 

















his father’s, he admitted them to only 
a shade of intimacy. The boy had so 
loyally defended his father, showing 
in his straightened bearing and flash- 
ing eye the loyalty of love and pride 
when, in their mistaken zeal, they had 
commiserated with him; the three sim- 
ple, rough ranchmen glowed with an 
awkward joy and surprise over “the 
kid’s spunk.” 

; * k tk ok 

Sallie Turner had been a ward and 
protege of Joshua Bibbs, who owned 
the ranch adjoining Chambers’. She 
was an orphan girl, who, by a strange 
chance of fortune, had fallen under 
their protection. Her mother, a poor 
widow, had applied-to them by letter 
for board for herself and little girl, 
Sallie; and honest Joshua _ Bibbs, 
ready to earn an extra penny through 
taking a few summer guests, had con- 
sented to board her. 

Neither he nor his good wife, 
Rhoda, had dreamed that, in consent- 
ing to receive the widow Perkins as 
a boarder, they were taking upon 
themselves the care of an_ invalid. 
Annie Perkins arrived at the ranch too 
ill to stand upon her feet, and died 
within a month of quick consumption. 
The Bibbs searched in vain for rela- 
tives or friends to relieve them of lit- 
tle Sallie. The mother left no tell-tale 
traces behind her. 

The good couple shook their heads 
and were disturbed by grave doubts 
in regard to the disposition of the 
child. 

“It would be too bad to take her 
to the asylum,” protested Rhoda 
Bibbs, a sort of hunger in her eyes 
for the dark-eyed baby of four years, 
who had, somehow, seemed to fill a 
yearning vacancy in her childless 
breast. 

“Well, then, let’s keep ’er,” replied 
Joshua Bibbs, “her board an’ clothes 
won’t amount to much, an’ I expect 
she’d be kind o’ company for you, 
ma.” 

“Yes, pa, she would,” Rhoda re- 
plied. “I love the little thing! Poor 
mother! to have given birth to a 
child like that an’ then—an’ then have 
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to leave it!” sobbed Rhoda, who had 
never borne a child. 

“Pa” kissed her tenderly, saying, 
“Never mind, ma, there,- there!” 

Early in theifmarried life.they had 
decided to so call each othér, their 
youthful hopes of offspring having 
met with no fruition. As the years 
passed and still no children came to 
bless them, although in the continual 
hoping and waiting Rhoda’s comely 
face had assumed an almost Madonna 
expression. 

They-had agreed to act as if they 
had really possessed the children they 
had" hoped for so hopelessly. 

Joshua went to the village store at 
S—— one day and returned with a 
baby’s crib, and lovingly, lingeringly, 
Rhoda had made the little bed clothes 
for it; then, when in the actual course 
of time, had there been a child, it 
would have needed rattles, rubber 
rings, a sawdust doll or woolly lamb, 
Joshua Bibbs and Rhoda had together 
happily bought them. Later a buggy 
was added, and a little white enameled 
high chair, and still Rhoda’s all ab- 
sorbing desire remained ungratified. 

“It’s a shame!” cried Joshua, gazing 
tearfully down at the little crib. “An’ 
you would ’ave been such a mother! 
I’ve a mind to call you ‘ma’ anyhow.” 
And so she had been named from that 
day, never dreaming that fate would, 
by a sudden, inexplicable turn, cast 
into her aching arms a little child who 
would call her “mother.” 

They had tenderly guarded and nur- 
tured the little Sallie, growing young 
again in her smiles and pretty, infan- 
tile ways. They had given her a 
good common school education, and 
taught her the words of the Master 
from the New Testament. 

But one day when she was sixteen 
she had returned from a long ride the 
wife of Joe Chambers, the dissolute 
and wealthy mine and ranch owner. 
It was too late for her foster parents 
to object, so they had-taken the hus- 
band of their girl to their hearts as 
well. The first thing Chambers did 
was to take Sallie down to San Fran- 
cisco and forbid any further commu- 
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nication with her foster parents. A 
tew months later her child, Donald, 
was born, and, a year after his birth, 
Sallie left her husband, taking her 
child with her. The day her hus- 
band’s suit for divorce was granted, 
she had wedded a wealthy Easterner, 
madly infatuated with her beauty. 
Whereupon Chambers applied to the 
court for the custody of the child, 
and won the suit. 

Since that day, Donald had never 
seen his mother’s face, and, for some 
. reason which no one could fathom, 
his father had placed him upon his 
ranch with his foreman and hands at 
the age of twelve, regardless of his 
education and future prospects. Ru- 
mor in San Francisco said that the 
woman who had weaned Chambers 
from his wife had, at last, rebelled 
against his devotion to the boy. Jeal- 
ousy of Sally was the real reason. 

The day had at last arrived when 
Sallie was to meet “the boss,” and 
Pat at S——, Buzz having finally, in 
a spirit of genuine self-sacrifice, con- 
sented to remain at home. It was with 
difficulty that Donald had been per- 
suaded to accompany him. It was 
not until the station was in sight that 
they had told him that he was there 
to meet his mother whom he did not 
remember. More they did not say. 
They thought it best to leave the rest 
to Sallie. 

When at last he saw her, a pretty, 
brown eyed little woman, the impul- 
sive color flooding her cheeks as she 
held out her arms to him, crying, “My 
boy! My poor boy!” something 
seemed to snap within him. He was 
at her feet, crying, repeating over and 
over again: “Mother—mother— 
mother!” 

’ At that moment he knew that his 
mother was good. 
ok ok * K 
Time passed, in which Donald had 
made the closer acquaintance of his 
mother and step-father. Sallie had 


earnestly, lovingly taught -him such 
rules of life and conduct as would, she 
felt, make him acceptable to his step- 
father, but it was no use. 


From the 
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moment Lem Turner set eyes upon 
the boy, he detested him, nor was he 
long in showing his dislike. 

Donald’s eyes: were blue like his 
father’s, and at every turn Turner was 
reminded of the man he loathed, Sal- 
lie’s former husband. A lurking sus- 
picion had long since formulated it- 
self in his mind that Sallie had to the 
last loved the wild, reckless Cham- 
bers, and had married him, Turner, 
in a fit of pique. 

The boy lived with them and went 
to school; but his glad whoop of wel- 
come for his mother was silenced 
when his step-father was present. He 
stumbled awkwardly about the richly 
furnished rooms, upsetting the furni- 
ture, and occasionally, so unused had 
he been in his simple life to such 
things, crushing a choice bit of bric-a- 
brac. Then was his step-father’s 
brow thunderous, for he was a collec- 
tor of art of all kinds. 

During the last two years Donald 
had learned much, his speech was no 
longer rough and boorish; his man- 
ners had softened; but in spite of all 
these things the lad was unhappy. He 
wrote more and more frequently to 
“the boss,” Pat and Buzz, and not at 
all to his father who, he declared sul- 
lenly, “was not his father.” 

At first Chambers had been violent 
and had kept the mails hot with a 
rush of threatening letters; but as Sal- 
lie remained firm, and Donald also, 
the former openly threatening to ex- 
pose his cruelty to the boy, he finally 
desisted. 

At any rate, while Sallie was torn 
by a conflict within that sent her feel- 
ings to palpitating in turn for hus- 
band and child; while Donald lost his 
buoyancy and became sulky and de- 
pressed, passing long hours at night 
planning to escape from his unhappi- 
ness. Then the unexpected hap- 
pened. Joe Chambers died suddenly 
of heart disease. 

When his will was read it showed 
that he had bequeathed everything to 
the boy, Donald Chambers. Sallie 
was delighted, and wept so violently 
that her husband disappeared for two: 
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. days until, as he said, “the d—— 
foolishness. would be. over.” 

He had been losing money heavily, 
and pulled himself together as the 
realization broke upon him that there 
under his roof was. a guardianless boy 
who would possess a fortune in his 
own right. 

“Feel bad, my son?” he exclaimed, 
arriving home rather unexpectedly. 
“Well, come out in the Mercedes with 
me. A little air will do you good.” 

Donald shook his head. He dis- 
liked his step-father, and his was not 
a nature to pretend; besides a terri- 
ble new grief was shaking him. He 
had misjudged him—his father. Sure- 
ly, his father must have loved him 
after all. 

“Like father, like son!” his step- 
father sneered. They had hated him 
as he had hated them. Well, so be it. 
He would yet control the boy’s for- 
tune through Sallie. He “could man- 
age Sallie, all right,” he declared, 
when suddenly, as ‘if out of a serene 
sky, a bolt came. Another will had 
been found in Chambers’ private safe 
in San Francisce. Everything was still 
left to the boy, but the estate was 
placed in the hands of competent 
guardians, to be carefully handled un- 
til the lad was of age. Even then, the 
new will stipulated, Donald should 
only receive a part; a larger portion 
when he was twenty-five, and the bulk 
of the estate when he had reached 
thirty. His son was, so the will de- 
clared, left in the care and custody of 
his mother until he reached the age 
of twenty-one. No means were pro- 
vided for his support until then. 

Donald would have to wait two 
years before receiving a cent of his 
father’s fortune. 

Sallie wept, knowing how strained 
the relations were already in her 
household. Turner swore and openly 
declared that he would not support 
the boy nor allow him to remain 
longer in the house. 

“It is a mean trick,” he stormed. 
“A trick! What is the boy to me?” 

“TI realize he is nothing,” replied 
Sallie, with compressed lips, “but he 
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is everything to me. If he goes out of 
this house, I go!” 

The boy, passing through the hall, 
heard the remark. He said nothing, 
but when his mother arose the next 
morning she found a note beneath her 
door, which read: “I’m going to 


friends. Will come back for you when 
I’m twenty-one.” 
* * 


* * 


“Merciful Saints, if it ain’t ’imself, 
an’ as foine a young gintleman as I 
ever see in me whole loife!” shouted 
Pat rapturously, as Donald alighted 
joyously at Sand Springs one bright 
winter morning. 

“Well, ’ow be you, boy?” exclaimed 
the foreman. “Ye bean’t forgettin’ 
Buzz? An’ here’s Mr. and Mrs. Bibbs 
too. All yo’ friends be here, laddie.” 

“I’m happy to get back,” cried 
Donald, “and I never want to leave 
you again until I am a grown man.” 

Buzz nudged Pat. “It’s like ‘is own 
fine lookin’ father, ’e be.” 

“S-sh!” cried Pat, but Donald in- 
terrupted. 

“Boys, I want you to believe that 
my father loved me and—my mother, 
also.” 

“Shure! Shure!” cried Pat. 
were mesilf what wuz sayin’-—— 

“We be agoin’ to see yer eddicated 
up ter the handle, kid,” said the boss. 

“I’m sorry, friends, but I must 
work for a living. I like ranch life, 
and, as for education, why I’m edu- 
cated already. Hurrah for home, I 
say!” Donald beamed lovingly upon 
them all, and Pat threw up his hat. 

Here Joshua Bibbs stepped forward 
and, laying a hand on Donald’s shoul- 
der, exclaimed: “You know we love 
you, laddie, Rhoda an’ me, and it be 
a grief to us that—ah—that—well, you 
know all about it, son, so we won't 
talk about by-gones. I stopped by the 
cabin and the boss insisted on my tak- 
in‘ a bite to eat, when I stooped down 
an’ looked at your invention——” 

“Invention!” repeated Donald, 
bluntly. 

He had never named his yearning 
to make something new with his hands 
—a volition which he had never him- 
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self understood, and now he paused 
puzzled and speechless. 

“That there contraption, lad, what 

yer was always a’. workin’ at,” ex- 
plained the beaming boss. 
“Well, it was this way, boy,” con- 
tinued Joshua Bibbs, “I stooped down 
an’ I looked at the thing, an’ I said, 
‘why, this is a new-fangled incubator.’ 
You should have seen the boys there! 
They laughed and guffawed, an’ al- 
lowed it wan’t no account.” 

“The upshot of it is, lad, that I sent 
the plan o’ the thing on to Washing- 
ton, an’ here’s yo’ patent. You'll be 
a rich man in your own right. I or- 
der an incubator on the spot. This 
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thing hatches chickens like flies, an’ 
—whether’s there’s eggs inside of ‘it 
or not!” he added with a guffaw, 
wringing Donald’s hand. 

° Rhoda had‘her arms about him. 
“Oh, boy, boy!” she cried, “we have 
always wanted a son.” 

“And I ” replied Donald, thick- 
ly—say, boys, a fellow can never have 
too many mothers. I need a father, 
too,” he added, placing an arm about 
old Joshua’s neck—‘and,” nodding 
brightly at the rest—“friends.” 

“The bye’s a gintleman, a gintle- 
man,” shouted Pat. 

“He’s something better, boys—he’s 
a man,” cried Bibbs. 




















MERRY MAY 


A mist of purple ’midst the lilac trees, 

A crooning brook, with pearl and sapphire gleams :— 
A kingcup gold, beside a clover pink, 

And on her emerald throne, a daisy dreams. 


A shaft of pink athwart the apple blooms, 

Where robin softly trills his bird song clear— 

A butterfly coquetting with a wild rose sweet— 
Who lifts a blushing face, his amorous tale to hear. 


A flash of green, where young leaves coy, unfold— 
An arching sky of shimmering turquoise blue— 
With fleecy clouds—so like soft thistledown 

That winds across some limpid lake did strew. 


A song of love borne on the drowsy air, 

And scented blooms dance gaily on the spray :— 

While Nature calls from field and flower and stream— 
“Dull winter’s past—come greet the merry, merry May!” 


AcNEs LOCKHART HUGHES. 











THE SUPREME TEST 


By Arthur W. Peach 


OLONEL,” one of the group 
( asked him, “don’t you think 

you can tell what a man would 

do in a crisis by his general 
manner every day? You’ve had ex- 
perience. What’s your belief?” 

The Colonel smoothed back his 
white hair, and settled himself in his 
chair. 

“I’ve heard you young fellows 
arguing over that matter. Perhaps I 
can tell you a story that will make the 
matter clear a little.” 

“That’s just what we want,” the 
spokesman said, pleased with the an- 
swer to his question—a story. 

The Colonel began. “Some time 
ago, as the years of a man’s life run, 
I was stationed at Fort Lane in the 
West. I won’t give you a lot of de- 
tails, because they aren’t to the point. 
But when I arrived there I found 
the post interested in one of those 
everlasting three-cornered love affairs. 
Captain Bell’s daughter was the most 
interesting corner. She was a beauti- 
ful, happy hearted girl, just the kind 
of a girl a man learns to love at first 
sight. One of the other corners was 
a young Lieutenant there—Botsford 
by name; he was quiet in manner and 
appearance, a serene faced, command- 
ing sort of a chap, who seemed al- 
ways “on the job.” The other corner 
was an attache of the adjutant’s office; 
he was just opposite in many ways— 
a careless, happy-go-lucky chap, with 
no poise or balance. He was ready 
for a fight or a frolic any time. As 
far as looks went, Botsford had him 
beaten. 

“In everybody’s opinion, almost, she 
ought to have been able to decide be- 
tween the two men easily, but, some- 
way or other, she seemed to find it a 
difficult proposition. Each had his 
points; but to most of us Botsford 


seemed the man; he was sane,. cool- 
headed, courageous. 

“The test came in a surprising way. 
I remember when Benson came into 
the barracks where I was busy. ‘Well, 
listen to this,’ he said to me. ‘I had 
a date with The Only Girl; she slips 
up, and gives the same time to Bots- 
ford; and now—we’re both to go with 
her. Doesn’t that sound interesting ?’ 

“I admitted that it did, and also 
suggested that perhaps she was doing 
it to get a line on them. Little did I 
think of the line she did get on them 
before the ride was over. 

“They had planned to ride to the 
east into what we called the Red 
Basin, then follow the creek down. 

“They had gotten some distance out 
from the fort—I couldn’t say how 
many miles, for I wasn’t sure of the 
distance then, and am not now. Any- 
way, about an hour after they had 
gone, a runner from the north reached 
us, that a bunch of Sioux had skipped 
their reservation and were coming 
hell-bent down our way. They were 
out to do all the killing they could be- 
fore they got finished themselves. We 
knew they would head through the 
Basin, and the next thought was of the 
three down there riding. 

“Bell was given command of a 
picked troop, and away we went, for 
I had the good fortune to be among 
the number. 

“Now, I'll skip on to the ride of the 
lovers. They were down in the creek 
bottom, riding along and chatting—lI 
got the whole story later—when Ben- 
son’s horse began to act suspiciously. 
The horse had got a whiff of the wind 
blowing down the creek. He knew his 
horse well enough to judge that some- 
thing was up. The horse was an old 
timer—rather of a joke around the 
post, but the old codger had smelled 
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Indians before, and he hadn’t for 
gotten. 

“Benson urged that they turn back. 
Of course, Botsford made it out as a 
sort of joke, and rode on with Miss 
Bell. Benson said no more, but went 
on with them, knowing that his wish 
to return just because his old horse 
had acted a little out of the ordinary 
had made a joke of him. 

“But they hadn’t gone a hundred 
yards before from the drop of the cliff 
a bunch of flame flashed out. The 
three turned at the flash and started 
back on the full jump. From behind 
the cliff came the Sioux at breakneck 
speed. Only one of their shots had 
taken effect—a big slug had missed 
Botsford, and plowed a big hole 
through the neck of the horse which 
he was riding. 

“They turned the next curve, Bots- 
ford leading on his big black, then 
the girl, and Benson. It was a lucky 
thing for them the trail was so full of 
twists the Sioux could not get their 
riffes working. Soon the big cavalry 
horses outdistanced the tough ‘scrubs 
of the Sioux; but it was only for a 
little while. 

“They had gotten some distance 
ahead, when Botsford’s horse began to 
slow up. Botsford was white and 
shaking, the girl pale and trembling, 
but game, Benson—well, Benson was 
thinking. 

“He put his thought into a few 
words. ‘They'll get us before we 
reach the fort. One of us ought to 
stop here, hustle up there, and hold 
’em.’ 

“Benson waited, then went on: 
‘Here, Botsford, your plug won’t go 
another yard. Take mine!’ 

“Botsford took it. It was over in 
a second. 

“Botsford and the girl rode as they 
had never ridden before, and her 
thoughts can be imagined. Benson 
was smiling as they swung away, and 
the girl has told me she will remem- 
ber that smile until the day she dies. 
It was the same careless, good-natured 
smile that she had always associated 
with him—the smile she had thought 
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went with a careless character and 
thoughtless nature. 

“Back of them she heard the sound 
of quick firing, and the wild yells 
grew fainter. The next minutes were 
agony for her, for she knew what little 
hope there would be for him. Ahead 
of her Botsford rode; but her 
thoughts did not stay long with him. 

“Just at Curly Bend we met her 
and Bostford. A glance told us what 
was up. She was white and fainting; 
Botsford as white, with the sweat 
standing out in drops on his face. She 
just pointed back down the trail, and 
we went on full hop and jump. 

“We reached the spot on the cliff 
side where Benson was putting up his 
last stand just in time to see a bunch 
of red forms whirling around a place 
among the rocks. We cleaned them 
off with one volley; and those that 
tried to slide away among the rocks 
we caught as they tried to reach their 
ponies. There was a whole string of 
them down the trail. Bell got the 
last one with a left-handed Colt shot 
way down, spilling him just as he 
swung his leg over. ° 

“Poor old Benson was pretty well 
shot to pieces. I remember how ‘Doc’ 
Stevens grumbled and grunted as he 
worked over him. He got him sewed 
up and tied up, however, and we took 
him back by easy stages. He came 
to just once on the way back, and the 
first thing he asked for was the girl. 
Old Bell put out one hand and gripped 
the young fellow’s. Benson under- 
stood, and off he went. 

“Later on in the year I had the fun ‘ 
of cheering a bride and bridegroom. 
Botsford was sént to an Eastern post, 
where his beauty and his serene man- 
ner would be more at home. 

“So in answer to your question,” 
the Colonel said, earnestly, “I’d say 
first: you can never tell; but—but it 
isn’t safe to figure too much on the 
chap with the Sphinx countenance, or 
put too much faith in the adage that 
‘Still waters run deep.’ A good many 
times the fighting heart is hid behind 
a smiling, cheery face and in a happy- 
go-lucky character.” 




















THE IRONY OF THE NORTH 


By Florence E. Dudley 


sea to the eastward. Sometimes 

it tossed the waves nearly to 

the top of the rocks at the en- 
‘trance to the harbor. Again it was as 
still and blue as the sky above, coax- 
ing the native boys to launch their 
canoes and paddle over its shining 
‘surface. But the straining eyes of the 
watchers saw neither the whitecaps 
mor the canoes, for the steamer was 
long overdue, and a woman lay dying 
alone in the North. 

She had come to us a year before— 
a June bride—with her merry laugh 
and dainty dresses, and now she lay 
on her bed fighting for breath. To 
the five other white women on the 
island she had been like the sunshine 
which flashed on the blue cakes of 
ice in the channel in the spring; and, 
for her husband, the young marshal, 
she had changed the North from a 
land of loneliness and terrible silences 
into a spot where even the snow water- 
falls laughed as they thundered down 
the mountain side into the basin be- 
low. There was not a place in the 
village where she was not welcome; 
from the hut of the old Indian wo- 
man, who could remember the earth- 
quake that rent the hillside from top 
to bottom, to the little Greek church 
where she bought the candles for the 
Virgin and bowed her head recently 
for the priest’s blessing. 

When it rained, she shook the damp 
waves of hair from her eyes like a 
curly spaniel, and laughed and said 
it was just like home. When the 
snow storms shut out the sight of the 
sea she loved, she put on her leggings 
and short skirt and tramped through 
the drifts to watch the steamer, hung 
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with icy festoons, land at the dock. 
When the snow had gone from the 
‘hore and valleys, she went with her 
husband for long walks, gathering the 
long-stemmed violets from the hol- 
lows in the basin, or—what she liked 
best—fighting her way along the 
beach in the face of the wind, with 
the waves booming at her feet. 

And now she was growing weaker 
day by day, and the sea was dancing 
in the sunshine. 

Every morning the little Aleut boy 
climbed the hill to the lookout cross 
at its top, and at night the dying wo- 
man asked, with wistful eyes, “Will 
the steamer come to-morrow ?” 

Mishka knew that he would get a 
silver quarter from the company’s rep- 
resentative at the store if he could see 
from the hilltop the thin trail of grey 
smoke against the white mountains to 
the eastward, but it was not the loss 
of the quarter which made him bow 
his head, and, with misery in his black 
eyes, creep softly to the door of the 
house where the woman lay. With 
a woman’s presentiment of ill, she had 
clung mutely to her husband when he 
left, and he could not speak as he 
loosened her arms and ran up the 
gang plank of the freight boat; but 
only the teacher of the native school, 
who stayed with the young wife, for 
company, knew of her terrible fear 
that she would never see her husband 
again. It was summer, and there was 
little to fear from storms, for the hus- 
band; while the wife was so strong 
and well that we never thought of any 
harm to her in the village until a 
native child died at the cottage she 
had visited only the day before. Then, 
too late, we began to think of expedi- 
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ents which might have kept the hus- 
band from going “below” with the 
insane prospector during the deputy’s 
absence. 

The Jewish doctor worked night and 
day to check the disease, but we were 
a thousand miles from a hospital with 
its scientific appliances and white- 
capped nurses, and the woman sank 
under his treatement until her breath 
came slow and fluttering, and only her 
eyes asked the question as the shad- 
ews gathered late over the sea. 

“She cannot live till night,” said the 
doctor in the morning. Three times 
that day, Mishka sobbed his way up 
the hill to the Russian cross, but he 
saw only the red-roofed fishing vil- 
lage below and the tossing sea be- 
yond. 

The next day he went only once, 
and no one asked at night, “Will the 
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steamer come to-morrow?” But still 
we watched the sea. Had we the 
right to lay her away till the husband 
should come? One, two, three days 
we waited, and still Mishka could see 
nothing but the white winged gulls 
move over the flashing sea. 

The day was dark and damp when 
we laid her to rest, and the sea was 
cold and grey. When the last spade- 
ful of earth had been put in place, ana 
the last cross of wild-flowers laid on 
the mound, the heartsick white wo- 
men and the dreary Aleuts in their 
sombre cloaks and kerchiefs started 
back across the wind-swept waste, to- 
ward the village, by the leaden sea. 
And down from the hill with the Rus- 
sian cross, along the ridge of the can- 
yon rent by the earthquake, came 
Mishka, crying: 

“Steamer! Steamer!” 
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Hot, yellow sand and blue sky 
Panting their hearts out to meet; 
Wandering wind passes bys 
“Bring us,” the lovers entreat, 
“Bridal-veil mist from the sea; 
Bring us the pillow of night; 
Thou the uniting priest be; 
Chant thou the mystical rite.” 
















Matron, the sky her fair brow 
Binds with a cloud, and the sand 
Wears on his rugged breast now 
Flower that was held in her hand. 
Yellow and blue have been wed; 
Stands like a mid-wife the Morn; 
Heir to this proud marriage-bed, 
Royal, the green earth is born! 
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An Alaskan bungalow, fifty miles distant from the nearest neighbor. 








Honeymooning in Alaskan Wilds 


By Agnes Lockhart Hughes 


E WAS an Alaskan, thoroughly 
H imbued with the Northern 

spirit—and she a California 

girl, city bred, educated and 
accomplished. They were married in 
Seattle, but his interests calling him 
immediately to Alaska, it was de- 
cided that his young bride should ac- 
company him into the wilds, many 
miles distant from a neighbor. She 
had never seen Alaska, but was en- 
thusiastic for the trip, so boarding the 
Alameda, at her Seattle dock, the cou- 
ple, after a voyage of some _ three 
weeks, arrived at their destination— 
Bales’ Landing—Stepivak Bay, 
Alaska, where the Japan Current tem- 
pers the Pacific waters. 

Then it was that, looking about her 
vast playground, some three hundred 
and fifty acres, Mrs. Bales concluded 
that it was no place for hobble skirts, 


and decided to adopt a compromise 
between male and female attire. There 
were no neighbors to comment, the 
nearest being fifty miles distant, so 
Mrs. Bales donned a costume a la 
Doctor Mary A. Walker. Then she 
set about housekeeping in their home 
—a crude dug-out tucked under a hill. 
The furniture, which was chiefly home 
made, consisted of a deal table, two 
box chairs, a trundle bed, a stove, kit- 
chen utensils, dishes and rugs—the 
latter contributed by a trio of Bruins, 
who yielded their lives’ that their 
shaggy coats might lie between the 
white man and woman’s feet, and the 
frozen earth. 

No pictures adorned the walls, the 
only tapestries being on the outside, 
where an infinite artist hand had 
etched on Nature’s canvas scenes of 
never failing interest. 
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Necessarily, provisions had been 
brought from Seattle. There was no 
telephone over which to call up a 
butcher or grocer—nor was there 
either within thousands of miles to re- 
spond to the summons. Yet meat and 
fish there were for the taking, so Mr. 
Bales instructed his wife in manipu- 
lating a gun, something that she had 
hitherto stood in awe of, but she 
proved an apt pupil, and it was not 
long before the fruits of her aim sup- 
plied the table with choice caribou 
steaks, squirrel pie, rabbit stew, roast 
ptarmigan and duck. Delectable 
pickled caribou tongues were added 
to the menu, and Mr. Bales’ rifle 
brought juicy bear meat to the repast, 
for Bruin was the only one of the 
game, native to that part of Alaska, 
that had not fallen before Mrs. Bales’ 
fire. 

The bill of fare was varied by silver 
trout, caught by the dozen in gunny 
sasks, near the Bales domicile—de- 
licious salmon in plenty, they being so 
numerous that only the choicest parts 
were used—while other varieties of 
the finny tribe were easily attracted 
by the bait proffered by Mr. and Mrs. 
Bales. 

Not merely for sport, but mostly for 
their needs, Mrs. Bales shot game on 
the wing, and in ambush, caribou, 
mink, squirrels, foxes, rabbits, ptar- 
migan, ducks, and last, but not least, 
a trophy of which she was justly 
proud, being a handsome eagle meas- 
uring eight feet spread. No eagle on 
a golden dollar ever seemed brighter 
to the fair Diana than the victim of 
her aim, as he lay spread on the 
golden sands, within a radius of her 
home. Soon, however, the sameness 
of the vegetable course, drawn at in- 
tervals from their storehouse, filled 
Mrs. Bales with a longing for some- 
thing green and fresh from the ground, 
so imbued with this desire, she set 
about planting some seeds that had 
been brought along haphazard, in the 
ground made ready by her husband, 
and it was not long before the gar- 
den was yielding lettuce, radishes, to- 
matoes, cucumbers, turnips and pota- 
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toes, all of excellent quality and ma- 
tured in quicker season than if grown 
in Seattle, because of the long sum- 
mer days, with their midnight sun, 
and the moisture from the melted 
snows. The Bales larder, pantry and 
meat house combined, was somewhat 
distant from the house under the hill, 
being built nearer the landing, for 
convenience sake. 

Nature directed a stream of spark- 
ling water from the snow-capped 
mountains, almost to their very door, 
so that a cool, delicious beverage was 
always available in plenty. This 
stream was spanned by a rustic bridge 
fashioned by Mr. Bales, and chris- 
tened by him, “The Bridge of Sighs,” 
because one disliked leaving the spot 
where the waters tossed glittering 
pearls, while crooning a low toned 
song of gladness and mirth, gleaned 
from the mountain peaks. Mrs. Bales 
originated many delectable dishes that 
would do credit to any first class cook, 
and that without other aid than a Yu- 
kon stove. 

Their fuel consisted of alder, and 
not because it was an obligatory duty, 
but for physical culture exercises, 
Mrs. Bales often helped to fill the 
woodbox. Candles afforded their only 
artificial light when night fell over 
the land, but the Bales’ household re- 
tired early, undisturbed by social de- 
mands, theatre calls, or moving pic- 
ture attractions, and arose in season to 
enjoy morn’s young charms and ro- 
seate smile. Of course, no mail 
reached the couple, at any stated time 
—it being merely a chance that a 
steamer might pause at their landing; 
so naturally no correspondence cards 
went forth into the outer world. 

With no insistent landlord demand- 
ing rent; no water tax, butcher nor 
grocer bills confronting them; follow- 
ing no dictates of fashion, and being 
far removed from pleasures that strain 
the purse, the couple balked the trusts 
and no wrinkles were contracted 
worrying over the high cost of living, 
or the omnipresent domestic service 
problem. 

Mrs. Bales superintended her own 
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independent laundry, and the linen, 
bleached on grasses free from soot or 
dust, would delight any housewife; 
while the embroidery stitches invented 
by the bride would astonish many an 
expert needlewoman. Her sewing 
was done outdoors, under heaven’s 
arching dome, and with mountains 
etched against a marvelous horizon, 
inspired her vision. Many an after- 
noon siesta was indulged in, undis- 
turbed by jarring noises of trolleys, 
motors or lumbering carts. Summer 
was waning when Mr. and Mrs. Bales 
entered on their honeymoon in Alaska; 
the autumn of another year was 
creeping onward, when the couple re- 
luctantly sailed from Stepivak Bay for 
Seattle, thoroughly imbued with the 
intention of returning soon again to 
their peaceful paradise. 

During their sojourn in Alaska, for 
part of a season, Mrs. Bales remained 
entirely alone, in the dugout, under 
the hill, while her husband went after 
big game, tracking Bruin to his den, 
and obtaining many choice bear skins. 
Yet Mrs. Bales scorned the idea of 
fear. “Nothing of the sort ever oc- 
curred to me,” she answered, on being 
questioned, “were you not afraid?” 
Neither would she admit that time 
dragged. “It passed all too quickly,” 
she said, adding: “It is strange, but 
Alaska holds a charm that banishes 
worries, and the petty things of life. 
It is not wholly what many have mis- 
termed it, ‘a big man’s country.’ True, 
it has the strength of a great man and 
its resources are wonderful; yet un- 
der all, throbs the tenderness of a 
woman’s heart, with peculiar fascina- 
tion and allurement.” 

Mr. Bales having spent many years 
of his life in Alaska, is thoroughly 
conversant with the country, the hab- 
‘; of its natives, and is an authority 
on its birds and beasts. Hunters of 
big game rely infallibly on his judg- 
ment, and it never fails. Many a night 
he has slept alone on the exposed 
tundeau with nothing between him and 
the Aurora Borealis, or glittering stars 
above, and only his sleeping bag di- 
viding him from the frost bound earth 
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1. Shooting ptarmigan for dinner. 
2. Wash day in Alaska. 
3. Bringing in her first eagle. 














beneath. Yet never a fear has he 
known, and he loves the country with 
a devotion bordering on adoration; 
and the worship has filtered into the 
veins of Mrs. Bales, who entered 
Alaska a timid, shrinking woman, 
afraid to handle a rifle, but who 
emerged from its allurements the same 
refined person, but with a broader 
conception of Nature’s many phases 
and marvelous attractions. 

A sulphur deposit, evidently spilled 
some time ago from a volcano, is not 
the least item of value on the Bales 
acreage. It first presented itself as a 
nuisance, getting into the shoes and 
making walking uncomfortable, but a 
sample examined by experts proved 
that Nature had been kind to deposit 
such a valuable heap in the Bales 
back yard, for it has a considerable 
market value. 

The trip to Stepivak Bay was made 
by boat from Seattle to Seward, and 
from thence again by boat to their 
final destination. Three weeks were 
consumed in the journey, and with no 
one to welcome their arrival, the cou- 
ple disembarked at Bales Landing, 
and walked six miles over a level 
road to the dug out under an over- 
hanging hill, which was to be home 
for many months, “far from the mad- 
ding crowd” and city discords. 

As the boat steamed away, and the 
smoke faded into a thin wraith, the 
couple were left alone, fifty miles 
from their nearest neighbor, “Jack”— 
and as may be imagined his calls were 
infrequent. Henceforth, unléss a 
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passing boat might set down some 
hardy trapper at their landing, or a 
stray Indian native might wander by, 
the Bales would remain alone with 
small need of bolts or bars on their 
domicile to keep out unwelcome in- 
truders. 

Puzzling on the decision of an 
Easter bonnet was the least of Mrs. 
Bales’ worries, as she discarded her 
chapeau after leaving civilization, not 
to again don it until her return. 

Met in Seattle, Mrs. Bales was 
asked: “Will you return to Alaska?” 
“Assuredly,” she replied. “Nearly all 
who can, do—for the call is insist- 
ent. Mine is one of the many cases 
in which nothing cures the disease, 
but the cause of it. Alaska is the only 
remedy for the Alaskan fever, and 
when my husband returns, I shall ac- 
company him.” And she did a few 
months ago, entering on her journey 
with all the enthusiasm of a happy 
child, but Mr. Bales has shipped lum- 
ber to their landing, and a most sub- 
stantial home will be theirs with many 
added comforts. 

In a remote spot of Alaska, fifty 
odd miles from a neighbor of any 
sort, and far removed from shops, 
markets and social attractions, with 
only the rudest apologies for fhe many 
conveniences which the average wo- 
man deems absolutely necessary to 
existence, Mrs. Bales found life’s full- 
est measure of contentment and joy, 
while honeymooning in Alaska, dem- 
onstrating that after all happiness is 
within ourselves. 
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Brown eyes, mild and slanting, 
Pink and ecru skin, 

Smooth black satin tresses 
Tightly banded in, 

Azure blouse and trousers 
Made of silky stuff, 

Patent leather slippers 
And a large mink muff. 
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One of the sections racked by volcanic convulsions: great cracks in the 
earth extend in all directions. 








ONE CORNER OF HILO 


By Ruth Reat 


ahini,” and an old timer is a 
“kamaaina.” Naturally, the ka- 
maaina of Hilo town, because of 
his acquaintance with the one hundred 
and fifty inch rainfall of that locality, 
does not regard camping and tramp- 
ing as the best ways of seeing the 
island. Naturally, too, the malahini 
of recent importation, arguing that all 
the hundred and fifty inches cannot 
fall at one time, refuses to allow his 
enthusiasm for that method of travel 
to be quenched by any amount of cold 
water upon his plans, either from the 
skies or from the kamaainas. 
Our crowd left Hilo one December 
day in a terrific downpour, which for 
the past week had been trying to ef- 


|: HAWAII, a tenderfoot is a “mal- 


fect a change of mind in us. But we 
had already invested our money in 
a wagon for carrying supplies, in two 
horses, in “kaukau,” in sleeping bags 
and other necessary paraphernalia, 
and both money and labor in tents— 
of which we felt very proud, inasmuch 
as they were the work of our own 
hands; moreover, we felt it our duty 
to demonstrate the theorem that camp- 
ing is possible and profitable and 
pleasurable even in humid Hawaii. 
So there could be no turning back at 
the last hour. In khaki and leggings, 
then, with gorgeous yellow rain slick- 
ers enveloping us, we fared forth to- 
ward the wonder of the islands— 
Kilauea, the “largest active volcano in 
the world,” as all chamber of com- 
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merce literature will inform you. 

The volcano road, thirty miles in 
length, is hard and well drained, and 
we found the walking very good in- 
deed, in spite of all the rain that had 
fallen. The storm was no longer a 
continuous affair; at intervals the sun 
shone out, making our climb so warm 
that we would hasten to throw our 
coats upon the wagon. We never 
dared get very far away from them, 
for usually it was only a few minutes 
until the approach of a shower could 
be heard across the cane; so short was 
the warning that we were not always 
prepared before the pelting downpour 
was upon us. One peculiar thing was 
that in this land of excessive rainfall 
we were often unable to find water to 
drink. The soil, being of lava origin, 
is so loose and porous that all the 
water drains off very quickly, and 
we found few streams along our way. 
Some study was given to an invention, 
consisting of a trough around the 
edge of our large Japanese umbrellas, 


with a tube for carrying the water 
from it to the mouth of the bearer. No 
patent has yet been taken out. 

After the first five miles of sugar- 
cane, the woods begin, and beautiful 
woods they are, with their dense vege- 
tation so fresh and dripping and green 


and cool. There are ohia trees with 
their brilliant red lehua flowers, so 
popuiar with the Hawaiian people for 
leis (wreaths); tree ferns twenty and 
thirty feet high; koa trees, which yield 
the most heautiful and valuable of the 
island woods; Hitchcock berries, of 
a brighter red and more acid than 
raspberries, and a good substitute for 
drinking water; ohelu berries of many 
shades, delicious when made into jam 
over our evening camp fire; papaia 
trees, with melons waiting for the 
first passerby inclined to help him- 
self; banana trees, indications of an- 
cient Hawaiian settlements, now 
stunted and producing only immature 
fruit; water-lemon vines, with their 
egg-like fruits, sprawling over the 
tops of trees; bird’s-nest ferns on the 
branches of trees, the older leaves 
making a brown inverted cup below 
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and the later ones a green bowl above 
—to say nothing of all the other tropi- 
cal plants with which a malahini 
could not be expected to be acquaint- 
ed; there are not many houses along 
the road, and while many charming 
curves invite the amateur kodaker to 
try his skill, these silent stretches of 
wild tangle give an impression of 
desolation and waste as well as of 
beauty. 

Our first night was spent at Glen- 
wood, twenty-two miles up, the ter- 
minus of the railroad. A government 
agricultural station is located here, 
and we inspected some of the hundred 
and more experiments that are being 
carried on. Glenwood has an eleva- 
tion of 2,000 feet, and Kilauea 4,000 
feet, so that on the second day we 
climbed 2,000 feet in eight or nine 
miles. The rain fell incessantly. We 
spoke of the good news told us over 
and over, to the effect that the sun 
would be shining on the opposite side 
of the volcano, but to us bedraggled 
creatures tramping along in such a 
wetness and under so sodden a sky, 
this seemed altogether beyond the 
possibilities. Yet when we reached 
the Crater Hotel, the biue began to 
be dimly foretold above, and a little 
farther on we came to Kilauea Iki in 
full sunshine. 

“Little Kilauea” is an ancient cra- 
ter, possibly eight hundred feet deep, 
with steep green sides and flat black 
bottom—‘“a grand old puka” (hole), 
it was affectionately referred to by 
one kamaaina, while a frivolous mala- 
hini sized it up as an ideal baseball 
field and amphitheatre. From its 
brink could be seen clouds of smoke 
and steam rising from the live crater 
of Kilauea, though as yet we could 
not see the Big Hole; this view of a 
steaming and burning Mother Earth is 
very similar to that of the Upper Gey- 
ser Basin in Yellowstone. We fol- 
lowed a new automobile road a few 
miles farther, and pitched camp at a 
spot one hundred yards distant from 
the edge of Kilauea. 

This Hole is about three miles in di- 
ameter and six hundred feet deep; 











“Our crowd” in khaki and leggings and gorgeous colored slickers, 
equipped for exploration. 


the greater part of its floor is a dismal 


black waste of cold, solid lava, 
though steam issues from cracks. Just 
at this time, hundreds of sailors from 
the battleships in Hilo harbor were 
traveling across it, and our puzzle was 
to “find the sailors,” for they looked 
more like ants crawling over the dark, 
wrinkled mass below. The busy 
part of the volcano is the inner pit, 
the hole within a hole, which contains 
the molten lava; it is known as Hale- 
maumau, and Halemaumau, being in- 
terpreted, means Everlasting House. 
It was impossible for us to look into 
it from where we sat on the sheer 
cliffs two miles away from it. Mauna 
Loa came out of the clouds while we 
waited, a 13,000 foot giant, lying muf- 
fled in his sleeping blankets above the 
opposite side of the crater. 

After supper around a roaring fire 
we were ready to see the Pit; all of us 
malahinis agreeing in wanting our first 
sight of the fiery lake by night. The 
clouds which always hang above it 
changed from a faint pink at early 
twilight to a brilliant rose glow when 
darkness fell; the light has been seen 


even out at sea, so there was no dan- 
ger of our not being able to see our 
way. The auto road makes a gradual 
descent to within a few yards of the 
edge, and, to use a second quotation 
from the promotion committee’s litera- 
ture, no other volcano in the world can 
be visited with such ease. Through 
a steamy cloud of sulphur that seemed 
trying to suffocate us, or perhaps to 
frighten us back from worse things to 
come, we at last emerged to climb up 
a little path to the brink of Halemau- 
mau itself. 

We heard a great threshing and 
pounding, and felt the intense heat, 
then a few more steps, and we saw, 
and after one gasp we were silent with 
the wonder of it. Ninety feet below 
us heaved a resplendent lake of fire, 
terrifying in its suggestion of stupen- 
dous power, and gorgeously beautiful 
in its ever changing arrangement of 
yellow, reds and black. Heavy golden 
fountains tossing angrily in the center, 
smaller spurts of fire darting up all 
over the surface, great cracks of 
glowing yellow shooting across the 
darkness of the harder coating that 
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partially encrusted the lake, and a cir- 
clet of reddish gold enclosing the 
whole splendid, surging mass—these 
were the first striking features of the 
huge, glaring cauldron below. 

In our ears was the dull thudding 
of heavy masses of molten lava as 
they fell back after being thrown high 
into the air, the cracking of the hard- 
ened upper layer as the fire beneath 
began its destruction, the rubbing and 
sawing against one another of large 
and small slabs of the solid lava, and 
directly under us the clinking as of 
shattering glass where the black lava 
was cooling. Everywhere was change 
and movement, a constant breathing, 
flowing, circling, rolling and leaping. 
It was a wonderful sea of color and 
sound and action, so dazzling, so pow- 
erful, so alive, that there was about 
it a fascination as of some magnetic 
personality. 

It was easy to understand the faith 
of the old Hawaiians in Pele (Pay- 
lee), the goddess of the Pit. From the 


beatings of her heavy heart, the labor- 
ed rise and fall of her troubled breast, 
the glare of her angry eye, it appeared 
only too probable that she was even 


now meditating terrible vengeance 
upon those who dared to doubt. The 
big impression is of might, of power, 
of man’s helplessness in the grasp of 
such gigantic strength. The ominous 
crunching and grinding of the solid 
lava near the sides, and the scorching 
heat that assailed us so fiercely, both 
seemed to hold a menace for weak 
mortals who presumed to approach so 
near the marvel. 

Never did fire have so nearly the 
appearance of water. Flinging their 
golden showers many feet into the air 
to fall back in fantastic images of 
reptiles and birds, the central foun- 
tains were strikingly similar to gey- 
sers, one of them being named Old 
Faithful, after the star performer of 
our largest national park. The mov- 
ing of molten material from one part 
of the lake to another was like the 
placid flow of a river current, and the 
presence of islands of solid lava 
helped to bear out the resemblance. 
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Upon the shore ledges broke the 
lurid waves of a slow tide. The dark 
crust, with gleaming cracks constantly 
running across its surface and break- 
ing it into smaller and smaller pieces, 
was like nothing so much as ice; as 
cake after cake came grinding to- 
gether or crowded pushing and jarm- 
ming upon the beaches, we could very 
easily imagine that we were looking 
upon a spring break-up. 

As at any gathering place for tour- 
ists, it was interesting to listen to the 
remarks made upon the scene, and 
many were the comparisons heard: 
Halemaumau was a huge pot in which 
the Devil’s dinner was boiling and 
bubbling away; sometimes the con- 
tents of the kettle was taffy, scorched 
beyond remedying; again it was a 
horrid chimney sending off the smoke 
and soot from the burning depths of 
the earth; it was molasses candy un- 
dergoing the pulling process; then 
“Savety valve of the Pacific;” it was 
an ulcer, a cancer of Nature’s; but 
oftener than anything else, it was just 
plain old Hell. Truly the preachers 
who spurn figurative interpretations 
might well come to Halemaumau for 
details of their descriptions. 

More people visit Kilauea each year 
—and certainly it should be better 
known than it is. It is not a sight to 
be disappointed in, as are so many 
greatly advertised wonders of the day, 
though we did hear of one woman who 
arrived on the rim of the pit one even- 
ing, glanced at the turmoil and color 
beneath, and turning to her husband, 
said: “Is that all? Well, come on, 
John; let’s go home.” To some of us 
it will always be a matter of surprise 
that there are people in the world to 
whom Arizona canyons, Yosemites and 
Niagaras are worth scarcely a step 
across the road to see, yet we know 
John’s wife to have existed. It is told 
of Uncle Joe Cannon that he lacked 
only three miles of seeing Halemau- 
mau when the Congressional party vis- 
ited the islands some years ago; he 
became so interested in a game of 
poker at the Yosemite House, so the 
story goes, that he did not make the 
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trip over to the Pit. We felt he could 
be excused more readily than John’s 
wife, for Uncle Joe was almost jus- 
tified in doubting, in these days of 
wild advertising, whether anything 
better than his game was so near. 

By day we found the contents of the 
Pit a most peculiar red, different from 
any shade ever seen before; the 
cracks, reddish at night, or streaked 
with red and black, were a gray or 
slate-blue color. We would not miss 
a single night performance as long 
as we camped on the edge of the cra- 
ter; in fact, we were so certain that 
we could never get too much of Pele’s 
exhibition that we decided to spend 
a whole night watching it. We en- 
tered the crater from the opposite 
side, after several miles’ tramp along 
the high wall till we found a place 
where the sides sloped in gradually 
enough to allow of our descent. We 
had been told never to venture on the 
floor except on the beaten trail, but we 
could not reach the Pit before dark, 
unless we took the shorter path, so 
that seemed to be the proper course. 
The journey across the rough lava 
was made in safety, with just the 
right amount of uncertainty about it to 
make us call for help when we broke 
through a glass bubble, and caused us 
to quicken our pace somewhat when 
we got among the cracks where the 
livelier sulphur fumes were too strong 
for comfortable breathing. 

Supper over, we settled ourselves on 
the rocks and adjusted our pasteboard 
masks to admire the all night per- 
formance. It was not until ten o’clock, 
when the last auto had departed, that 
the suspicion came to us that, after 
all, it might be possible to get more 
than enough of Madam Pele’s show. 
The rocks were hard to begin with, by 
ten they were harder, and at midnight 
they were undoubtedly the hardest 
rocks ever known. The temperatures 
we experienced were not the most 
comfortable. At that elevation the 


winds which swept down upon us had 
a most chilling suggestion of real win- 
ter about them, and we turned from 
their unfriendly breath to seek com- 
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Hiking through the byways of 
beautiful woods. 


fort in the heat from the fireworks be- 
low. A few minutes spent close to 
the edge, however, was enough to 
drive us back again, for our clothes 
became so hot they burned our skin. 
So we were alternately frozen and 
scorched; never before in our lives had 


.we been so hot and so cold at the 


same time. 

We had not seen the lake more ac- 
tive than it was that night. Some- 
times ten geysers were playing at the 
same time, throwing the lava probably 
fifty feet high, while the smailer jets 
were leaping up madly over the en- 
tire surface, shifting and sparkling 
like a network of lightning. There 
was a peculiar cyclone effect: a 
piece of black crust would suddenly 
flop back like a trap door, leaving a 
golden opening out of which came a 
flurry of whirling, flying bits like 
scraps of old newspapers out of a 
bonfire. While these were circling 
in a merry dance, a second trap-door 
would be lifted some distance away, 
and a second flock of fire birds fly 
out. Later in the night we were all 
dozing, when all at once a terrific gale 




















sprang up, sweeping a cloud of dust 
upon us, and carrying a mass of rub- 
bish into our midst. The ledge seemed 
to be rocking, and before we were 
wide awake, we had all jumped up and 
scurried to a spot farther from 
Madam Pele’s home. With the first 
signs of morning we were up and away 
over the trail across the crater floor, 
there being no dissenting voice to the 
proposition that we were ready for 
our beds and a good day’s rest. This 
does not mean that we regret o- 
stunt, but we do say that once is 
enough. 

Our greatest adventure was the de- 
scent into the Pit itself. We congratu- 
lated ourselves on our good fortune in 
arriving at the volcano when it was 
at its best; often the surface of the 
lake is hundreds of feet below the top 
of the pit, and it was now reached 
for the first time by many people who 
had lived in the islands all their 
lives. The cliffs were beautifully lit 
up in the pink glare, so that we had 
not much trouble in picking our way 
down over loose rocks where the steep 
wall had caved in on one side. With 
the heat so intense above, it seemed 
strange that we could approach any 
nearer the fire, but the supply of air 
entering around the sides made the 
temperature not unbearable below, al- 
though the stones were too hot to be 
touched with comfort. At the bot- 
tom a ledge of solid lava several feet 
in width projected into the lake; 
walking out upon it, even stepping 
across a crevasse where fire showed, 
did not seem nearly so dangerous as 
it had from above. The fiery waves 
rolling toward our shore were a foot or 
two thick; into them we jabbed long 
poles we had brought down, and 
scooped out molten lava for speci- 
mens. We watched these waves and 
the geysers carefully while we staid 
below, ready to scramble upward at 
the least sign of their undermining 
our support. 

The tree moulds are among other in- 
teresting sights to be seen in the 
vicinity of Kilauea. They are cylin- 
drical wells in the ground, and one 
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theory .of their origin is that during 
an ancient flow the lava hardened 
around the tree trunks, which have 
since decayed. In some of them the 
branching is shown. These curious 
formations are worth preserving, yet 
they are to be found in a private cow 
pasture, and the deepest and best 
moulds are being filled in, to keep the 
cattle from falling into them. Later, 
in Puna district, we saw tree moulds 
quite different: columns of lava many 
feet high; these may have been 
formed by the hardening of lava 
around trees, while the hotter, softer 
parts of the flow hurried on, leaving 
the solid behind. 

The crater floor contains many odd 


formations, and of course fantastic 
Names are applied to them—the 
“Devil’s Kitchen,” the “Picture 
Frame,” etc. The smooth lava is 


called pahoehoe, and is the kind which 
is broken up and jagged and rough, 
and which does all sorts of mean 
things to the boots of people who walk 
upon it. In many places the surface 
gives forth a hollow sound like that 
from a hard, frozen crust of snow. One 
day we ate lunch in the crater, cook- 
ing our potatoes by hanging them 
down in a hot air crack for half an 
hour in an improvised wire basket. 
For miles’ around can be found the 


curious particles of volcanic glass 
called “Pele’s hair.” The drops of 
lava thrown out from the Pit are 


caught in the hot air currents and spun 
out into glassy filaments as long as 
three feet; they are a shining yellow, 
and really look very much like hair. 

Cockett’s Trail occupied one day of 
our stay at Kilauea. It is a gravel 
path, not particularly easy walking, 
curving in and out among the ohia 
woods, and leading to half a dozen 
extinct craters, all well worth seeing. 
Number two was an especially grand 
puka, probably 1,600 feet deep, with 
steep, rocky, almost perpendicular 
walls, and a quarter of a mile in di- 
ameter. Steam was issuing from sev- 
eral cracks in the bottom and along 
the sides. The echoes were very good 
—jumping from one side to the other 
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The pit of Kilauea. 


for a long time. Number four was 
voted the most interesting. We came 
to it after crossing a desolate open 
country where lava mounds were plen- 
tifully scattered about; it was a 75x100 
foot opening in the gravel, like a rocky 
well. Evidently it had been formed 
by a caving in, rather than by an ex- 
plosion, for the ledge projected over 
it all around. We could not see the 
bottom, and it was somewhat terrify- 
ing even to make the attempt of ap- 
proaching on our stomachs and hang- 
ing our heads over the edge. The 
time for the falling of a rock was five 
seconds. 

Lunch was eaten on the edge of cra- 
ter number 5, a well wooded one 
whose mauka (toward the mountain) 
sides were sunken for some distance 
back in terraces several hundred feet 
high. Number six was the last and 
best, a majestic big fellow—a double 
affair, in fact, the makai (toward the 
sea) one older, not so deep, with trees 
growing just to the curve that divided 
it from the mauka one. While we 
gazed into its depths, a rainbow 
arched down into it. 


On the return 





trip we climbed one of two peaks, 
part of an old crater wall. There was 
no trail to its base, so we had an in- 
teresting struggle through the thick 
undergrowth, pushing the ferns and 
vines ahead of us until they were too 
strong for us to manage, then tram- 
pling them down or climbing over the 
barrier they made. Wild cattle are 
common around the volcano, and on 
Cockett’s Trail we met several that 
were in no hurry to get out of our 
way. When a huge black bull stood 
directly in our path and looked us 
steadfastly in the eye for many sec- 
onds, as much as to say that how- 
ever we might regard him, he had not 
the slightest fear of us, our glances in- 
voluntarily began searching out ohia 
trees conveniently arranged for climb- 
ing. 

Another day we hunted out a new 
trail home from the Pit, toiling up the 
steep banks of the crater where it 
seemed never human foot had trod be- 
fore, then pushing through dense vege- 
tation, climbing over big rocks and 
falling into gulches and holes hidden 
by the growing things underfoot. We 














circled around for an hour or more, 
getting back to the edge of the cra- 
ter at a point possibly one-eighth of a 
mile from where we ascended. We 
were running a close race with the sun, 
but struck a trail just in time to get 
to camp a little after dark. 

Leaving the volcano region, we trav- 
eled southward down a rocky lane to 
what is known as Keauhou. We left 
our wagon at the ranch house and took 
our provisions the last. two miles on 
the horses’ and our own backs. The 
country was one pile of lava after an- 
other, and it really seemed wicked to 
make-a horse travel over some of the 
steep places we came to. There was 
an abrupt pali (cliff) where we came 
into sight of the sea, and descending 
some hundreds of feet, we found, 
among all the roughness, a level space 
large enough for a camp. The tents 
were anchored with chunks of lava. 
Committees scoured the hillsides for 
old pieces of mamane wood, and after 
everybody had tried a hand at it, we 
finally had a blaze going, in spite of 
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the rain that opposed our efforts. 

This is the goat country, and thou- 
sands of the creatures are roaming the 
desolateness; wild donkeys and horses 
are also numerous. Hunting kids was 
now our sole aim in life; weary and 
sorefooted, but happy, were the brave 
hunters who returned to camp at night- 
fall bearing the slain upon their shoul- 
ders. Our little pocket was not easy 
to find when we got a few yards away 
from it, and those of us who staid at 
home to keep the sacred altar fire 
burning, with the twilight hung a lan- 
tern on a ledge above camp, a signal 
that guided the comrades who jour- 
neyed afar. Followed the butchering 
act, with the carcasses hung from 
poles, all by dim lantern light. Kid 
liver and bacon, kid stew and dump- 
lings, fried kid and gravy, kid bones 
roasted in the ashes, were items of 
succeeding menus. Bannock bread, 
beavtifully burned on the outside and 
beautifully white inside, was a matter 
for careful manipulation each meal 
time. 
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Our camp boy reached the highest 
pinnacle of delight and enthusiasm 
when one day he lassoed a tiny kid. 
He tied the little fellow with a long 
rope near camp, and we all became 
very proud of our mascot; it did not 
know what fear was, and was so tame 
that we loved it from the _ start. 
Christmas Day came and went, closely 
resembling the day before Christmas 
and the day after Christmas: there 
was a steady downpour of rain, some 
of the crowd were away hunting, and 
the others alternated between sitting 
around the fire in their slickers, and 
rolling up inside their bags in the 
tents. Our evenings were festive with 
hot kaukau, accounts of the hunters’ 
experiences for that day, songs and 
stories, and on the twenty-fifth we had 
an extra celebration, but the holly and 
mistletoe, as well as the usual gifts, 
were noticeable for their absence. The 
lady who had never been away from 
home at Christmas before did not talk 
a great deal. 

When we said farewell to the goats, 
it was to tramp some twenty miles to 
Kalapana, on the sea coast, descending 
almost four thousand feet in the one 
day. We started before daylight, 
stopping after the first three miles to 


have our: breakfast of bread, ice, 
sugar, condensed milk and jam of 
crushed ohelu berries. We passed 


seven more craters on this trail, Ma- 
kaopuhi (Eye of the Eel) and Puuhu- 
luhulu (Bushy Hill) being two of the 
best. The path was just wide enough 
for walking, so this meant that our 
wagon had to go back the way we 
came, and such supplies taken with 
us as could be put on the pack horse. 
At one steep pali the beast refused to 
try the descent over the slippery rocks 
and we could scarcely blame him, for 
we had a hard time managing two feet 
apiece ourselves, and felt sorry for an 
individual with four, which would 
give just twice the amount of “pili- 
kia.” With much yanking and tug- 
ging, beating and pushing on the «part 
of the Yellow Jackets, the animal was 
induced to falter on the downward 


way. 
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The rain forgot to stop falling, and 
was with us all day long; guava 
bushes grew so close to the trail that 
they kept us well dampened. There 
was but one habitation on the whole 
twenty miles; we reached it about 
one o’clock and found the Hawaiian 
family most hospitably inclined, al- 
though we could converse with them 
only in the sign language. The wo- 
men brought out lovely clean clothes 
for us to put on, and it was with some 
regret that we refused them. We ac- 
cepted a fire from which to get some 
comfort, however, also the use of the 
dining house, where we had our own 
kaukau supplemented by gifts of 
coffee, real milk, poi and chelu jelly. 
Our Hawaiian camp boy told us the 
people were much offended at our re- 
fusing their invitation to stay over 
night, but we were in favor of finish- 
ing this march to the sea at one 
stretch, and having a whole day at 
Kalapana to rest and dry out. 

Now we left the woods behind; the 
trail on from the ranch was straight 
and sharply defined, and about four 
feet wide. It was the one used by the 
kings in olden times, when they trav- 
eled in state to the volcano. Such in- 
teresting little items as blisters, sore 
hips and stiff joints made grave dif- 
ferences in the rate at which the sev- 
eral members of our party progressed, 
so we reached our stopping place in 
two weary installments, the first just 
after dark, the second an hour later. 
Falling over the sharp rocks in the 
dark, and splashing off the road into 
ditches is no fun, and we were happy 
to fall into a bed when we finally 
came to the house where we had ar- 
ranged to stay. 

The owners of the place were not at 
home, but an old Hawaiian man and 
his ‘wife came in from next door, and 
wanted to fix things properly for us. 
They kept up an animated conversa- 
tion with our boy on the lanai outside 
our rooms, and into it, at intervals, 
we were most unwillingly drawn. Sol- 
omon translated our assurances that 
we were oh! so comfortable and so 
satisfied with our lot, but still the jab- 
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bering continued, till it grew into a 
controversy that had quite an ominous 
sound. Each time it reached a pitch 
sufficient to rouse us from our little 
naps, we would protest again that we 
were suited in every detail and would 
not be “fixed” for anything, but our 
ideas received no consideration what- 
ever from the kind neighbors. Our 
faithful advocate argued for another 
hour, and then went down to defeat 
—waking us to announce despairingly 
that “he just could not keep these 
people from fixing things nice for us.” 
We murmured “All right,” and won- 
dered vaguely whether we were really 
in for a forcible straightening up, but 
we took the risk, and forgot our sor- 
rows in a sleep that was not again 
interrupted. 

A rest was in order next day. We 
had a swim in the ocean at the end of 
the yard, and Solomon brought in co- 
coanuts from the groves around the 
town, lovely young ones with the meat 
nice and soft, like jelly. We read at 
the Hawaiian literature in the house, 
and admired the decorations in the 
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rooms, one bedroom boasting thirteen 
colors of paint. 

From Kalapana our way led along 
the coast, a lovely tramp, past multi- 
tudes of cocoanut trees, close to high 
cliffs with breaking waves below, then 
over low, sandy beaches. We found 
two Hawaiian boys whom we knew. 
The first invited us into his neat little 
home and set out a feast for us in the 
way of luscious, purple slices of taro, 
and honey, a very fine combination. 
The other piloted us to a cave that 
was most interesting; the passage into 
it was not high enough to allow of our 
walking upright; it led down and up 
and down again, over large boulders, 
into a room containing a pool of warm 
water. The people come often to 
swim here; the pool is forty feet in 
length, with an opening, under the 
water, into another part. It is said 
the Hawaiians used to bury their dead 
in such underground caves, shut off 
from the main caverns by water. 

Kapoho is situated among the ex- 
tinct craters known as the Puna Hills; 
they are prominent elevations on the 

















landscape for thirty or forty miles, 
and we had often seen them from Hilo 
on clear days. The slopes of the 
mountain toward Puna district are 
quite regular, so that many eruptions 
of the volcano have flowed that way, 
and as many as twenty racing, seeth- 
ing flows have been counted in thirty 
miles. 

One of the principal sights of in- 
terest to us was Green Lake, a beau- 
tiful little body of water in an old 
crater, its almost perpendicular walls 
like a green cup. The water appears 
‘very green, though it is colorless in a 
glass. The lake keeps at a constant 
level; there is no apparent supply ex- 
cept the rainfall, and no outlet. The 
natives say that during an eruption 
of Kilauea it becomes yellow and then 
black. A short distance away there 
rose a symmetrical cone with cocoanut 
trees on its summit, which was pointed 
out as the site of an ancient heiau 
(temple) from which signals by fire 
used to be sent to the Pepeekeo 
Hills thirty miles away. At its base 
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we found the Warm Springs, or Blue 
Pool, its waters a most peculiar shade 
and just the right temperature for 
bathing; the spot was reached by a 
single file trail, evidently unknown to 
tourists, for the guavas grew close 
enough to get us wet to the waist 
with dew. Next we visited the 
quarry, a busy place where rock was 
being blasted and loaded onto cars 
ready for shipment to Hilo for build- 
ing the new government breakwater 
in the bay. 

To Hilo we returned, our circle com- 
pleted, we ourselves well satisfied with 
all that we had seen in one corner of 
Hawaii, and planning to “do” the rest 
of the island next summer. All those 
who saw us on our arrival home were 
sure, also, that our jaunt had been a 
success; judging from nothing more 
than the soiled and worn appearance 
of our clothes, they could understand 
that we had been experiencing the 
pleasures of real camp life and of 
strenuous tramping, and that we had 
had a glorious time. 
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View of the beautiful Court of Palms. 





Panama-Pacific Exposition 


Programme Features 


(Photographs copyrighted, 1914, by the Panama-Pacific Exposition Co.) 


WO hundred and eighteen great 
congresses and _ conventions 
have already voted to meet in 
San Francisco during the ex- 

position year, 1915, and it is expected 
that this number will be increased to 
fully five hundred such gatherings. 
Five hundred thousand accredited 
delegates from all parts of the world 
are expected to attend the gatherings 
already scheduled. The construction 
of the main exhibit section has been 
conducted with unparalleled rapidity 
and care. All main exhibit palaces 
will be ready to receive exhibits on 
July 1st of this year. 


A program of events of interna- 


tional interest and importance has 
been arranged, and its details are now 
rapidly reaching completion. Among 
the events are the following: Gather- 
ing of the warships of the world’s na- 
tions; an assemblage of detachments 
of the armies of the world; a race 
around the world by motor driven air 
craft to start from the exposition 
grounds in May, 1915. As already 
announced, prizes of $300,000 have 
been assured for this series of events. 
A major prize of $150,000 will be 
awarded for the complete circuit of 
the globe, with supplemental prizes to 
aviators first completing various sec- 
tions of the course. From assurances 











received, it-is expected that the sup- 
plemental prizes will reach or exceed 
$500,000. An international live stock 
show to last during the period of the 
exposition—almost one-half of a mil- 
lion dollars will be awarded in pre 
miums and prizes for live stock and 
harness racing; a series of 191 great 
sports and athletic events will include 
almost every conceivable variety of 
sport. A series of great musical festi- 
vals, embracing choral singing, instru- 
mental and operatic compositions, is 
assured. A number of the famed 
choral organizations of the world will 
render the songs of their native lands. 
A single national association has of- 
fered prizes of $25,000 to encourage 
the singing of Welsh songs. 

Original and brilliant works of 
sculpture have been completed and 
are ready for installation on the huge 
exhibit palaces, and in the vast ex- 
position courts. The works of some 
of the world’s foremost mural painters 
will soon be finished. 

The landscaping -and the construc- 
tion of the gardens and lagoons is far 
advanced. In the nurseries there are 


Facade of the Machinery Palace just completed and accepted by the 
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being propagated thousands of rare 
trees which are now boxed, ready for 
transplanting, while great numbers of 
trees have already been set out upon 
the grounds, in pleasing contrast with 
the faint ivory color tone of the ex- 
position palaces. The horticultural 
and floral display in magnitude, vari- 
ety and beauty will excel anything 
of its nature ever presented at a 
world’s exposition. Thousands of 
trees, shrubs and flowers have been 
introduced from far corners of the 
world. These include hundreds of 
giant tree ferns, palms, cypress, rho- 
dodendrons, firs, acacias, eucalyptus 
trees, banana plants, orange and lemon 
trees, and thousands of trailing vines 
and flowers, including roses, bougain- 
villeas, veronicas, hydrangeas, gera- 
niums, tulips, crocuses, anemones, daf- 
fodils. 

The Palace of Machinery is finished 
and is ready for the reception of the 
exhibits; the Palace of Agriculture is 
95 per cent completed, and during the 
month of February 600,000 board feet 
of lumber were placed in the building; 
the Palace of Food Products is 85 




























“The Marina,” fronted with broad green lawns sloping to the waters of 





the bay flowing through the Golden Gate nearby. The esplanade will be al- 
most one mile in length and will be continued in a series of boulevards that 


will parallel the harbors edge. 


At one extremity of the esplanade has 


been constructed a great yacht harbor, while at the other end are passenger 
and freight ferry slips; at the latter the exhibits of the world will be trans- 
ferred from ocean going vessels to trains which will run directly into the 


exhibit palaces. 


per cent completed, all of the framing 
being done, and the dome is now be- 
ing erected; during February, 300,000 
board feet of lumber were put up in 
this building. The plumbing is 90 per 
cent completed. The Palace of Mines 
and Metallurgy is 80 per cent fin- 
ished. All of the framework of the 
Palace of Liberal Arts has been 
erected, and it is estimated that the 
building is 68 per cent finished. The 
heavy framing of the Palace of Var- 
ied Industries has been finished, and 
the plumbing is 85 per cent completed. 
The Palace of Manufactures is 70 per 
cent completed. Rapid progress has 
been made in erecting the framework 


for the Palace of Transportation, and 
836,000 board feet of lumber were 
placed in the building in February. 
The first stations now being erected 
on the grounds are 92 per cent finished 
and will be completed within thirty 
days. 

The contract for the erection of 
steel for the Exposition Auditorium 
at the Civic Center site is 90 per cent 
completed, and the erection of the 
steel for the dome is rapidly nearing 
completion. This structure will have 
a seating capacity of 12,000 persons, 
and is being built by the Exposition 
at a cost of $1,300,000. 

Steel is being erected rapidly for 











the huge Palace of Horticulture, and 
the framing of the west end of the 
palace is finished. The erection of 
steel for the Palace of Fine Arts is in 
progress, and the lagoon in front of 
the Palace is practically finished. 

The pile foundation for the Tower 
of Jewels at the south entrance of the 
Court of the Universe has been fin- 
ished, and grading for the court is now 
in progress, and the pile foundation is 
60 per cent completed. 

Structural plans for Festival Hall 
have been finished, and bids called 
for. Architectural plans for the Cali- 
fornia Building have been completed, 
and structural plans are 50 per cent 
finished. 

Plans for the illumination of the 
Exposition are being perfected rapidly 
and include many novel methods of 
lighting not before employed. The 
spacious facades of the Exposition 
palaces will be illuminated by flood 
lighting in contrast with former meth- 
ods of outline illumination, and the 
beauties of the architecture and sculp- 
ture will be seen at night as clearly 
as if by day. 

Thousands of glass prisms which 
will be used to decorate the exhibit 
palaces and the Tower of Jewels are 
arriving from Australia, where they 
have been especially fashioned. 
Large forces of men are employed in 
great electrical manufactories in pro- 
ducing special illuminating appar- 
atus. 

The congresses and conventions that 
have already voted to meet in San 
Francisco represent a _ delegate 
strength of from 200 to 40,000 each, 
and a succession of courses of lectures 
on important subjects will bring hun- 
dreds of thousands of delegates and 
students of world problems together. 
A feature of special interest will be 
that many of the congresses doing re- 
lated work will meet during the same 
period, thus enabling delegates to at- 
tend conventions engaged in a dis- 
cussion of closely related subjects. 

A resume of conventions that have 
voted to meet in San Francisco dis- 
closes the following activities: Agri- 
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cultural societies, 21; business, 20; 
educational, 21; fraternal, 35; genea- 
logical, 7; Greek letter fraternities, 23; 
governmental and civic, 16; historical 
and literary 5; industrial, 15; labor, 9; 
professional, 11; religious, 8; scienti- 
fic, 19; social service, 6. 

One of the most important conven- 
tions will be the International Engi- 
neering Congress, of which the chair- 
man will be Colonel George W. Goe- 
thals. The salaried engineers of the 
Pacific Coast have raised $13,000 to 
finance the congress; the five great 
national engineering bodies compris- 
ing the congress have also guaranteed 
a large sum to aid in defraying the 
necessary expense of the meeting. 
The first bulletin outlining the plans 
of the congress will be mailed to 80,- 
000 engineers throughout the world. 

The International Council of Nurses 
will meet in San Francisco during the 
week beginning May 31, 1915. There 
will be at the same time three na- 
tional conventions of nurses, and one 
of the California Nurses’ Association. 
Fully 5,000 nurses from fifteen nations 
are expected to participate in these 
gatherings. 

The congresses on vocational edu- 
cation, meeting in July, 1915, will 
bring together leaders of education 
who are seeking to solve the problem 
of leading boys and girls to select 
their life work while they are at school 
and to prepare definitely for it. 

Delegates from more than twenty- 
five nations interested in grape culture 
will attend the International Congress 
of Viticulture to be held in June, 1915. 

In the summer of 1915 the Ameri- 
can National Live Stock Association, 
with 76 affiliated bodies, will meet on 
the Exposition grounds. In July, 1915, 
the Association of American universi- 
ties will convene in San Francisco. In 
August, the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae will bring together fully 
5,000 women graduates of various 
American universities. This will be 
one of the largest conventions of wo- 
men held during the Exposition pe- 
riod. 

An international municipal congress 
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will meet in August, and a compre- 
hensive city planning exhibit will be 
one of the features of 
week. 

The American Historical Associa- 
tion will hold a special summer ses- 
sion in July, 1915. The sessions will 
be held in the University of Califor- 
nia, at Stanford University and in San 
Francisco. 

Representatives from more than 200 
great insurance organizations and so- 
cieties throughout the world will at- 
tend the World’s Insurance Congress, 
the first ever held, which will meet 
during the first two weeks of October, 
1915. 

The International Electrical Con- 
gress, composed of the leading elec- 
trical experts, will meet in Septem- 
ber. A world’s petroleum congress, 
the first ever held, will meet in the 
fall of 1915. Thirty-four American 
and three European organizations, 
concerned with the marketing, produc- 
tion and distribution of petroleum, will 
take part in this congress. 

The National Potato Association of 
the United States will organize an in- 
ternational potato congress to deal 
with the production, distribution and 
marketing of potatoes. There will be 
a similar gathering to deal with the 
subject of alfalfa. 

Systematic plans are being arranged 
to give the. delegates to the congress 
every possible convenience in gather- 
ing all the information in the special- 
ized lines in which they are inter- 
ested. The American Breeders’ As- 
sociation, for example, has been in- 
vited to send a committee of its mem- 
bers in advance to list everything of 
greatest value at the Exposition deal- 
ing with the subject of cattle breed- 
ing. Pamphlets telling how and where 
to find these exhibits will be mailed to 
the members before they start for San 
Francisco. 

Valuable live stock exhibits from 
many portions of the globe will be 
displayed; $175,000 has been set aside 
by the Exposition management for 
premiums and prizes for live stock, 
and the sum of $47,000 has been 
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convention 





raised by breeders’ associations in the 
United States and abroad. 

The participation of the foreign 
nations assures a representative ex- 
hibition of the world’s progress. 
Thirty-four nations have accepted the 
invitation to take part in the exposi- 
tion. The nations are preparing selec- 
tive and representative exhibits, and 
will display on a magnificent scale the 
results of the world’s best effort in re- 
cent years. 

Rapid progress has been made in 
the preparation of the sculpture. Many 
of the notable sculptors of the day 
have completed their works, which 
are awaiting installation wpon the 
grounds. Other groups are rapidly ap- 
proaching completion. The works are 
characterized by their imagery and 
originality, and will be recalled by 
visitors long after the Exposition City 
has become a memory. 

Under the direction of Mr. James 
E. Sullivan, Director of Athletics of 
the Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
position, and founder of the Ameri- 
can Amateur Athletic Union, a pro- 
gram of international sport events is 
rapidly being consummated. Mr. Sul- 
livan attended the international fed- 
eration of the athletic governing bod- 
ies of the world at Berlin, and extend- 
ed an invitation to the countries rep- 
resented there to participate in a ser- 
ies of competitive sports at San Fran- 
cisco. Interest in the events is greatly 
stimulated by the fact that the Inter- 
national Olympic Committee will, for 
the first time outside of the regular 
Olympic games, award the prizes and 
that a plaque will be presented by- 
Baron Pierre De Coubertin, president 
of the committee, to the winner of the 
modern Pantathlon. 

The winners of the Olympic games 
will, in many instances, be selected as 
the representatives of their respective 
countries at the next Olympic games, 
which will be held in Berlin in 1916. 

Facilities will be offered for almost 
every conceivable variety of sport. 
Nowhere, according to the expert 
opinion of Sir Thomas Lipton, can be 
found a better course for the yachts 
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in the 21 meter class, and for motor- 


boat races than is offered in San 
Francisco harbor. President Wilson 
has offered a cup to the winning 


yacht in the 21 meter class. ‘The De- 
partment of State is advised that His 
Majesty, King George of England, 
will encourage these events with a 
trophy. 

The athletic track within the sta- 
dium is being constructed according to 
the plans of F. W. Rubien, vice-presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Association 
of the Amateur Athletic Union. On 
the field within the track will be held 
team contests, baseball, football and 
similar sports. 

Many golfing experts of the United 
States, Great Britain and the Conti- 
nent will contest in championship 
matches on the course adjacent to the 
grounds. 

Most of the athletic events will be 
open to the world. The international 
championships will be held in the 
spring, but the exact dates will not 
be fixed until the meeting of the In- 
ternational Amateur Federation at 
Budapest in July, when the rules of 
the contest will be drawn up. 

The invitation extended by the War 
Department to the foreign nations to 
send troops to an international mili- 
tary encampment is being heartily re- 
ceived. It is expected that more than 
fifty thousand troops will participate 
in the greatest military tournament 
ever held. 

Many of the foreign nations have 
tentatively or definitely accepted the 
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invitation to send troops, and for the 
first time in history the troops of more 
than three nations will assemble for 
maneuver exercises during time of 
peace. With the exception of the 
time that the Allied Armies occupied 
Peking, this will be the only instance 
when the troops of more than three 
nations have been in encampment to- 
gether. 

The encampment will last through- 
out the ten months of the Exposition 
and daily reviews and parades, in 
which all of the troops will partici- 
pate, will be under the direction of a 
field marshall, appointed each day. 
The tournament will include field bat- 
tery display; sabre exercises; cavalry 
exhibitions; infantry drills; tent peg- 
ging; riding and jumping; bayonet ex- 
ercises; tugs of war; sharp-shooting; 
fencing with sabres and bayonets; 
vaulting and bare back riding; histori- 
cal military pageants; running and 
riding races and machine gun com- 
petitions. 

Great battleships and cruisers of 
the nations, as well as the less highly 
developed types of air craft, will be 
assembled upon the aviation field or 
in the harbor before the grounds, and 
interesting mimic warfare will be held, 
affording a comparison of the relative 
efficiency of the air craft and those 
of the sea. 

Interest in the military pageants 
will be increased by the fact that the 
huge forts of the Presidio, adjacent to 
the Exposition grounds, will be thrown 
open to the public. 





A SONG 


Ah, dear, when I am dead, 
What folly to be sad! 

Fill my grave with roses red 
And then be glad. 


All love in one sweet sip 
Together we have tasted— 

Pressed it to an eager lip, 
Nothing wasted. 


Then, dear, when I am dead, 
What folly to be sad! 
Fill my grave with roses red, 


And just be glad! 


VirGINIA CLEAVER BACON. 











One of the many buttes seen in crossing the plains. This butte is about 
one thousand feet high. 





A Child's Experience in ‘49 


As Related by Mrs. M.-A. Gentry, of Oakland, Cal. 


By Jennie E. Ross 


Continued From Last Month 


IIl—The Homeward Journey. 


little over a year after my arrival 

in California, that my kind friends 

decided to send me home to my 
mother. During the previous years, 
routes of travel had been established 
between California and the East by 
way of Panama and Nicaragua. Be- 
lieving that one of these routes would 
be less arduous and fraught with dan- 
ger than the Overland Trail, my guar- 
dian, Mr. McClum, had decided to 
return East by way of the Isthmus. 
After consulting with others who were 
also planning to go East, the Nicar- 
aguan route was chosen as being more 


|: WAS in the autumn of 1850, a 


healthful than Panama, which was 
known to be infected with yellow and 
other fatal tropical fevers. 

As I was leaving the Holloway 
ranch, my friends, in addition to the 
expense money which they had con- 
tributed, presented me with an ounce 
of gold dust and two fifty dollar gold 
pieces. These last were gold coins— 
commonly called slugs—which were 
minted in California during the gold 
rush. + They were octagonal in shape, 
but otherwise differed but slightly 
from other gold coins. 

After saying good-bye to every- 
body, Mr. McClum and I rode to Sac- 
ramento, where we ‘took a river 
steamer for San Francisco. Though 
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I had often seen steamers on the 
rivers at home, this was the first one 
I had ever been on, so I was much in- 
terested in everything about us. We 
made the trip down the river in one 
night, and on the following morning 
we landed in San Francisco. It was 
then only a small town, consisting of 
a few stores and one story houses, and 
surrounded on the landward side by 
barren hills and sand dunes. 

On the day of our arrival, we went 
up on Telegraph Hill to get a view of 
the city and harbor. But I was less 
interested in the city than in the sail- 
ing ship that was to take us on the 
first stage of our journey. This was 
the bark Canton, which lay at her 
moorings not far from the shore. To 
me, who had never seen a deep water 
vessel, she was a strange looking ob- 
ject, with her high masts and bare 
yard-arms. 

My guardian found lodgings for me 
with a lady residing in the city, where 
I remained that night, and on the fol- 
lowing day we went on board the Can- 
ton. There were no wharves, so the 
passengers were taken ont to the ship 
in skiffs, and we were forced to climb 
up on board by means of a ladder. 
There were but four staterooms aboard 
—three of which were assigned to the 
ladies of the party.: 

I was not long making the acquaint- 
ance of these ladies, four in number, 
whose names I found to be Mrs. 
Patch, Mrs. Dollyhide, Mrs. Wells 
and Mrs. Hinton, I shared the state- 
room assigned to the last two ladies. 

When all were on board, the sails 
were hoisted and the ship sailed out 
of the Gate. No sooner were we out 
upon the ocean than the usual thing 
happened. I was immediately taken 
sea-sick, as were also the ladies of the 
party. But I soon recovered, and 
from that moment enjoyed every bit 
of the long voyage. 

We were favored with good weather 
for the greater part of the way, al- 
though we encountered one severe 
storm, a rather terrifying experience 
to one who knew nothing of seafaring. 
While it raged the passengers re- 
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mained below decks, but I grew curi- 
ous to know what was happening out- 
side. So I made my way up to where 
I could look about the ship. One 
glance was quite enough. To me it 
looked as though the Canton was deep 
down in the sea between two huge, 
towering masses of water, so large 
that the ship appeared but a tiny ob- 
ject in comparison. Terrified by the 
spectacle, I retreated below decks, 
and did not venture out again till the 
storm was over. 

Several times we were  becalmed. 
Then the sea would be as still and 
level as a floor, without a ripple to be 
seen on all its wide expanse. At such 
times the passengers amused _them- 
selves by fishing in the sea. Fish 
swarmed about the ship, hungry for 
the crumbs which were thrown over- 
board, so numerous that one day I 
suggested speering instead of using 
a hook and line for catching them. 
Some of the passengers tried it, and it 
proved to be a good scheme, and many 
fish were taken in this way, so that all 
on board were served with fresh fish, 
a welcome change of diet. 

I was very much interested in the 
sea fish, aside from those we caught. 
Great schools of dolphins and por- 
poises were frequently seen, and there 
was another kind of fish which we 
nicknamed “trotters” from the way 
they splashed the water, much as a 
trotting horse splashes through the 
puddles in a muddy road. When we 
reached the tropics, flying-fish were 
frequently sighted,. and a big shark 
followed us for many days. - There 
was a sick man on board the ship, and 
the superstitious sailors declared the 
shark was following us to get a meal 
from the body of the man, should he 
chance to die. I am happy to say that 
the man recovered, and the shark had 
to go without his feast. 

But what most awakened my inter- 
est was three whales which we sight- 
ed one day. These monsters, which 
the captain informed us were sperm 
whales—the largest species in exist- 
ence—passed just behind the Canton 
at right angles to the ship’s course. 

















They were following one another in a 
straight line, and we could plainly 
hear them puffing and blowing, much 
like the panting of a steam engine. 
At once the sailors began to treat 
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would be smashed all to pieces, was 
the substance of one of the stories told 
us. One of our passengers, a large, 
brawny man, was evidently much im- 
pressed by the fearsome tale. “If I 

















Barred on an old buffalo trail on the plains. 


us to a discourse on the subject of 
whales. If one of those monsters 
should come near the ship and give 
her a slap with its tail, the vessel 


ever get home to my mother, I’ll never 
leave her again,” he vowed solemnly. 
Though much awed by the story, I 
was amused at the remark. 
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Our voyage could not be called a 
peaceful one, for grave dissensions 
arose in our midst. One cause of 
complaint was the food that was 
served to the passengers, for -which 
they had all paid in advance. Judg- 
ing the meals to be too poor in quality 
and too scant in quantity, the miners 
protested to the captain. Receiving 
no satisfaction, they threatened to 
seize the ship’s supplies unless better 
food was forthcoming. Evidently 
their threats made some impression 
on the captain, for there was no fur- 
ther complaint on this score through- 
out the remainder of the voyage. 

But a graver trouble arose. On 
board the ship was a wealthy Irish- 
man of aristocratic family, who was 
traveling for pleasure. He was well 
supplied with money, which he spent 
lavishly on entertaining the miners, 
with whom he soon became a great 
favorite. Another thing that added to 
his popularity was his delightful con- 
versation, for he had traveled much 
and was a brilliant talker. Being a 
favored passenger, he shared the cap- 
tain’s stateroom. One day he an- 
nounced that he had been robbed, and 
immediately his indignant friends ac- 
cused the captain, who alone had ac- 
cess to the stateroom where the money 
had been kept. Though there was no 
proof of the captain’s guilt, the min- 
ers banded together and threatened to 
deal out dire punishment to him and 
the mate, unless the money was re- 
stored to its owner. The money not 
being forthcoming, the indignation of 
the men increased. They well knew 
they were powerless on shipboard, but 
they vowed that as soon as_ they 
reached Nicaragua, they would hang 
both the captain and the mate. I will 
go ahead of my story sufficiently to 
say that these threats were not car- 
ried out, chiefly because the officers 
kept out of the way of the angry min- 
ers, at least that was the explanation 
that was given to me. 

One day I had what was, to be, a 
startling adventure. I was playing 


about the ship, and amusing myself 
by swinging on a rope. Suddenly the 
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vessel careened sharply, and I swung 
overboard and far out over the water. 
Fortunately, I retained my grasp on 
the rope, and as the ship righted, I 
swung back on board again, none the 
worse for my involuntary flight 
through air. 

Though I spent much of my time 
playing, I was busily working a por- 
tion of the time. I did a thriving busi- 
ness hemming handkerchiefs for the 
miners, receiving two dollars and a 
half for each one. It was an exor- 
bitant sum, and I now know it was just 
a kind and tactful way which these 
good friends took to give me some 
money. Their generosity did not stop 
there. Learning that my mother was 
a widow with several young children 
to support, they made up a purse of 
one hundred and fifty dollars to be 
spent on my future education after I 
reached home. The names of all who 
contributed were written upon a sheet 
of paper at the bottom of which was 
inscribed the motto: “Modesty and 
virtue adorn a lady.” One man who 
had no money to give, presented me 
with a pink shawl, which I wore for 
many a month afterwards. 

At the request of the miners, one 
of the ladies made me a money belt, 
in which I could carry this gold in 
safety. Seeing that there had been 
one robbery aboard ship, these 
thoughtful friends reasoned that the 
gold would be safer with me than in 
my guardian’s possession, as no one 
would think of robbing a child. 

When, one month after our depart- 
ure from San Francisco, we reached 
Nicaragua, we entered port in brave 
array. All our flags were flying, and 
the band—for we had a few musicians 
on board—was playing. So martial 
was our appearance that the govern- 
ment officials mistook us for a hostile 
warship and sent out a boat to inter- 
cept us. But matters were soon ex- 
plained, and we were allowed to pro- 
ceed on our way. Soon we were all 
ashore and making ready for our trip 
across the isthmus. The men decided 
to walk, but the women and I were to 
tide on mules. There was some delay 

















in securing the animals, and during 
the interval I, with some of my 
friends, visited the fortifications that 
guarded the harbor. These consisted 
of several cannon mounted in a posi- 
that that commanded the entrance to 
the port. The town, I was told, was 
the seat of the local government, and 
one of the persons who awakened the 
interest of the miners was the Gov- 
ernor’s son, a gaily dressed youth 
with hands covered with brass rings 
and hoops of gold in his ears. 

Mr. McClum soon succeeded in hir- 
ing a mule for me and the ladies were 
also supplied with mounts. Though it 
was less than two days’ journey to the 
river where we were to leave the ani- 
mals behind, the price charged for 
the. mule was eight dollars. This 
everybody declared to be an exorbi- 
tant sum, but we had to have the 
beast, and were obliged to pay the 
price demanded. 

When all was ready, another diffi- 
culty arose. I had always ridden on 
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a side saddle, and my mule was not 
equipped with one. I must ride astride, 
and I shrank from the very thought, 
for in those days it was deemed high 
ly improper for a woman or girl to 
use other than a side saddle. It took 
considerable persuasion to induce me 
to mount my beast, but at last I fol- 
lowed the example of the other ladies 
and our journey began. 

After leaving the town, we plunged 
into the jungle. There was no road, 
nothing but a narrow trail winding up 
over the mountains. It was rough go- 
ing most of the way, and I often 
sought to*turn my mule to right or left 
in order to find an easier path. But 
no amount of tugging on the reins 
availed to turn him from the course 
he chose to follow, and I was obliged 
to let him go where he pleased. 

In many places thé trail was nearly 
obstructed by the overhanging 
branches of trees and twining vines, 
and it would be hard to get through 
without being swept from the back 
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of the animal I rode. Mrs. Patch, who 
I remember was a large, stout lady, 
rode some distance behind me. When- 
ever I came to an especially narrow 
place and passed through in safety, I 
always looked back, full of eager 
curiosity to see how Mrs. Patch was 
faring. Many of the trees and bushes 
were covered with long, slender thorns 
which would inflict painful wounds on 
all who came in contact with them. 
One young man of our party, while 
carelessly leaning against a tree, had 
his hand pierced by one of these 
much dreaded thorns. 

But save for a few minor scratches 
we made the journey in safety. Ban- 
dits were numerous in the country, and 
were in the habit of attacking trav- 
elers, so as we went along the men 
kept strict watch for the outlaws. 
only a short time before a party of 
twenty had been killed and robbed, 
but fortunately we saw no sign of the 
bandits throughout the entire journey. 

The first night we spent at a rude 
native inn where all travelers were 
given food and lodging. Here I slept 
upon a bed of rawhide. This had been 
made by stretching a rawhide over the 
frame of a bedstead and nailing it in 
place and allowing it to dry. There 
were no blankets, as each traveler was 
expected to furnish his own. How- 
ever, we spent a fairly comfortable 
night. 

Our second day’s journey was 
merely a repetition of the first till late 
in the afternoon we came to the river, 
where we abandoned our mules, and 
went on board some native boats 
called “bungos,” which were waiting 
for us. These bungos were large flat- 
boats with a little roofed-in inclosure 
or cabin at the stern. Six brawny na- 
tives with paddles furnished the mo- 
tive power. The ladies and I had one 
boat and the men took passage on the 
others. 

Hardly had we started when it grew 
dark, and we all lay down to sleep, 
though I was told that the men main- 
tained their strict watch against at- 
tacks by bandits throughout the night. 
In the morning we were in the midst 
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of cultivated plantations and ap- 
proaching the city of Greytown, our 
objective point on the Eastern coast. 
All about us were bananas, cocoanuts 
and other tropical fruits in abundance, 
and in the trees overhead were par- 
rots and monkeys. 

Reaching Greytown we went to a 
hotel, where we stayed till our ship, 
the steamer Alabama, was ready to 
sail. But, with the exception of the 
tortillas, which I liked, I could not eat 
the food that was served to us. It 
was too highly seasoned to suit my 
taste, and even the eggs were not 
cooked to my fancy. As a result, I 
ate little but fruit, an indiscretion for 
which I was to pay a severe penalty 
a few days later. 

While we remained in Greytown, I 
had a chance to become slightly ac- 
quainted with two beautiful Nicara- 
guan ladies. My guardian had, in 
some manner, made their acquaint- 
ance, and one day he took me to call 
upon them. They were both very 
charming and gracious, and I quite 
fell in love with the baby of which 
one lady was the proud mother. I 
seemed to be an object of great in- 
terest to them, and it is probable that 
I was the first young American girl 
they had ever seen. They were es- 
peciaily delighted with my brown 
hair, so different from their own jet 
black locks. Wishing to examine it 
more thoroughly, they undid my long 
braid and carefully combed and 
brushed my hair, afterward braiding it 
again into two beautiful plaits. Though 
a trivial incident in itself, the happy 
hour I spent with these gracious 
ladies has always been a _ pleasant 
recollection of my brief stay im Grey- 
town. 

When the Alabama arrived in port 
we all embarked for New Orleans. 
But hardly had we started on our way 
when I was stricken with the fever, a 
result of my over indulgence in fruit. 
For four days and nights I knew 
nothing of what came and went aboard 
the steamer. My kind friend, Mrs. 
Hinton, took care of me and nursed 
me with unfailing patience and devo- 














tion. But 1 was young and healthy, 
and quickly recovered. Our trip was 
shorter and less eventful than our 
voyage on the Pacific, though we en- 
countered one severe storm. By the 
time I had fully recovered, we were 
approaching New Orleans, where Mr. 
McClum and I were to leave the Ala- 
bama and go aboard a river steamer. 
Here our party broke up, though I 
was fortunate in meeting some of my 
good friends on my way up the Mis- 
sissippi. 

Before leaving the city, I went to 
a store and bought material for a new 
dress, for, as might be expected, I 
was sorely in need of clothing. So 
during the greater part of my voyage 
to St. Louis I sat in my stateroom and 
cut and made the new dress. When 
it was completed, I put it on and went 
into the ladies cabin, where I re- 
ceived many compliments on my skill 
as a dressmaker. “I have seen grown 
women who could not do as well,” 
one lady was kind enough to remark. 
“Why didn’t you tell us, so we could 
have helped you?” others asked. 

At St. Louis I again changed steam- 
ers, and here again I visited the 
stores, this time to buy presents for 
the family at home—a beautiful piece 
of woolen dress material for my 
mother, a blue silk shawl, except for 
color the counterpart of my pink one, 
for my twin sister Mary, a gold pin 
for my younger brother, and some 
trinkets for my little sister. Then 
Mr. McClum and I took passage on a 
steamer for Wawsaw, Missouri, where 
lived both my mother and my guar- 
dian’s family. 

But though I was nearly home, my 
troubles were not ended. It was now 
December, and the river was full of 
ice. So choked was the stream in one 
place that it was impossible to pro- 
ceed farther, and the passengers were 
set ashore and transported in farm 
wagons to Coal Camp, where we took 
the stage to Warsaw. Mr. McClum 
took me to his home for the night, 
and the next morning I crossed the 
river to go to my mother’s home, a 
mile and a half distant. 
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A letter apprising her of my coming 
had been sent ahead, so as I left the 
ferry boat I found my _ younger 
brother awaiting me with a horse to 
carry me home. It was a cold, dis- 
mal winter day, and as I rode home- 
ward, I looked at the snow covered 
ground and the bare limbs of the 
trees, and in spite of my eagerness to 
see my mother and sisters, I was 
homesick for the sunny land of Cali- 
fornia. 

When we reached home, my mother 
rushed out of the house and pulled 
me off the horse, so overjoyed was 
she to receive me back home in safety. 
Nearly two years had elapsed since 
we had parted, and she had aged per- 
ceptibly in the interval. Grief over 
the death of her eldest daughter, and 
anxiety for her other children had left 
its indelible mark, and to her the days 
of forty-nine must have been ever a 
sad remembrance. Carefully she laid 
away the dress I had made myself, 
and the subscription list with the 
names of the good friends who had 
been so kind to me on shipboard, as 
precious mementoes of my long jour- 
ney to the Golden West. But sad to 
say, her home was burned during the 
Civil War, and all these priceless 
keepsakes were destroyed. 

Though I returned in safety, it was 
otherwise with my brother, Robert, 
whom I had left behind me in Cali- 
fornia. As we learned many months 
afterwards, he had come down from 
the mountains to the Holloway ranch, 
intending to take me home with him. 
Finding me already gone, he decided 
to remain in California awhile longer, 
returning home in the spring. But be- 
fore the winter had passed, he con- 
tracted smallpox and died. Thus it 
chanced that I, the youngest and 
weakest of those who had gone to 
California, alone returned to Missouri. 

But I was not to stay permanently 
in the East. In seventy-six I once 
more journeyed to the Golden West, 
this time in a railroad train, and with 
the exception of a brief two years 
spent in Colorado, California has been 
my home ever since. 


























Tales of the Golden Trail 


No. 1.--- Sophie la Vere Entertains. Detective Burk 


By Harry Golden 


r THERE was a singular distinc- 
tiveness about the little lady, 
a gracefulness of poise and 
movement, which the long coat, 
the homely hat, and the heavy veil 
could not quite hide, as she waited 
there, alone, in the small reception 
room. 

Neither upon the walls, nor else- 
where about the room, were there any 
pictures or other trivial art novelties. 
The mantelpiece was bare. The li- 
brary table held nothing except a 
closed hand bag. The fire in the grate 
had died down, and already the room 
seemed permeated with that cold, 
cheerless atmosphere which always 
lurks behind the rooms-to-let signs 
in all great cities. 

Pulling on her gloves, the woman 
moved towards the window. She 
lifted her veil and glanced into the 
street below, where a few rays of the 
morning sun were giving battle to a 
wisp of slowly lifting fog. She con- 
sulted her watch. Then again she 
looked from the window, directing her 
gaze along the street to the north. 
There was no sign of life within the 
woman’s range of vision. A frown 
crossed her brow, and she pressed her 
face closer to the window pane. A 
taxicab rounded the corner two blocks 
farther up the street, and a smile 
drove the frown from the woman’s 
face. As she turned to step back from 
the window, her attention became 
directed to a man who was approach- 
ing from the south along the opposite 
side of the street. The man glanced 
up at a house number, and then began 
walking diagonally across the street 
toward the woman’s apartment. 


The taxicab had approached to 
within half a block, and the driver 
was looking up at the woman in the 
window. The woman shook her head 
and motioned toward the approaching 
pedestrian. The driver evinced no 
sign of having received the message, 
and the taxicab rolled off down the 
street at its same slow speed. 

“A few minutes more,” murmured 
the woman, “and Sudaenly, she 
became active. She sprang back from 
the window, and catching up the suit- 
case, she hurried into the adjoining 
boudoir, tearing the hat and veil from 
her head as she ran. . 

In a remarkably short time the wo- 
man returned to the reception room, 
clad in a delicate clinging house gown, 
and with her wealth of golden hair 
loosely arranged about her small, 
shapely head. In her arms she car- 
ried an odd assortment of trinkets, 
photographs, art pannels, books, mag- 
azines, a box half filled with choco- 
lates. Quickly and in a seemingly 
careless manner she scattered these 
articles about the room. When she 
had finished the desired effect was 
unmistakable. Each trivial article 
combined with others in restoring the 
cheery, homelike appearance to the 
room. With the rekindling of the fire 
in the grate the transformation of the 
room was almost as marked as the 
transformation of the woman, who 
now reclined in a great arm chair, with 
her slippered feet before the fire and 





-an open magazine in her lap. 


A knock sounded at the door. The 
woman did not change her position in 
the slightest. “Come in,” she called 
softly. 
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The door opened abruptly, and a 
man strode into the room. 

“Oh!” stammered the woman, hast- 
ily arising, and drawing the neck of 
the loose gown closer~ about her 
snowy throat. “I—I wasn’t expecting 
callers. I thought when you knocked 
that it was the maid. To whom do 
I owe the honor?” 


“Detective Burk, of the Mulroy 
Agency, Chicago.” 
“Delighted, Detective Burk, I as- 


sure you. Please be seated. Evi- 
dently you are here on business, Mr. 
Burk, so of course you will excuse my 
appearance. Business calls do not 
exact the same formalities as do so- 
cial calls, I believe. I am at your 
service, sir,” concluded the woman, as 
she again took her seat. 

“T have called to place you under 
arrest for the theft of one hundred 
thousand dollars, in currency, belong- 
ing to Garvic & Company of Chicago.” 

“Why, how shocking,” laughed the 
woman. “Surely there is some hor- 
rible mistake.” 

“None whatever, Miss Sophie la 
Vere. I hope that you will see the ad- 
visability of quietly submitting your- 
self to the arrest. I'll call a taxicab. 
Meanwhile you had better put on your 
street clothes and pack your things.” 

“Just a moment,” interposed the 
woman. “I fear that you have jumped 
at several conclusions. The first and 
most important, that I am Miss Sophie 
la—what is the name again, please? 
Oh, yes, la Vere. A charming name, 
but allow me to introduce myself as 
Miss Constance Rivers.” 

The detective took from his pocket 
a list of descriptions and several pho- 
tographs: “Height, about five foot 
three. Weight, about one hundred 
and thirty. Age, about twenty. Hair, 
light brown, heavy and slightly wavy. 
Eyes, large and blue. Carriage, proud. 
Prepossessing manner. Considered 
very pretty. Large mole under chin 
on left side.” The detective looked 
up from his papers. “This descrip- 
tion and these photographs fit you to a 
T, Miss la Vere. Turn your head to 
the right and lift your head just a lit- 
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tle, please. Ah, there it is—the mole, 
an unmistakable bit of identification, 
you must admit.” 

Miss Sophie le Vere laughed. “Un- 
deniably identified, indeéd?* she said. 
“But don’t you think,-Mr. Burk, that 
the description and the photographs 
flatter me. Especially this pose,” she 
continued, holding one of the photo- 
graphs up before the detective. 

Detective Burk smiled for the first 
time during the interview. “Quite the 
opposite, if you will allow me, Miss la 
Vere. I would rather have had the 
pleasure of meeting such a beautiful 
and cool headed young woman under 
vastly different circumstances.” 

“And I, too, am sorry that we have 
met under these embarrassing condi- 
tions. I believe, Mr. Burk, that we 
might have become great friends. 
There is, I am sure, much in your na- 
ture that I could like you for. I ap- 
prove of your frank way of speaking. 
I admire outspoken people. But as 
we have met in a business way, let 
us drop the compliments. I am going 
to make you a business proposition.” 

.Sophie la Vere took the hand bag 
from the table, opened it and placed 
it upon her knees. 

“Garvic & Company, during the last 
two years, have stolen a sum of money 
from the American public amounting 
to almost one million dollars. I in 
turn have stolen one hundred thou- 
sand dollars from Garvic & Company. 
Here is the entire amount, now—here 
in this handbag, see. 

“Garvic and Company do not wish 
notoriety. Their business methods, 
of which I have a thorough under- 
standing, could not, I am sure, wea- 
ther a government investigation. 
They have been discreet in hiring pri- 
vate detectives only. I believe that 
if you should report to your chief that 
I cannot be found, the matter would 
be dropped. If it should dawn upon 
you within the next few moments that 
you have no trace of Sophie la Vere; 
that you know absolutely nothing of 
her whereabouts, and that you are 
sure that you will never meet her 
again—in a professional way, of 
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course—well, here is fifty thousand 
dollars in one hundred dollar bills, 
one-half of the boodle. That is my 
proposition. 

“T do not offer you less than fifty 
thousand because I am willing to pay 
that amount for one more chance to 
get out of the country. I do not offer 
you more, because my sporting in- 
stinct and my sense of fairness in mat- 
ters of this nature, will not allow. No, 
don’t answer just yet, please; take 
five minutes to think it over.” 

Sophie la Vere thrust her hands in- 
to the bag, and now held them up, 
filled with crisp, new bills. She sorted 
the bills into two piles of equal size. 

“Fifty for you and fifty for me,” 
she said. “And practically no chance 
_ to take. Oh, you may lose your posi- 
tion, of course; but you are a new 
man in the service; your wages are 
small—think of how long you would 
have to work to earn fifty thousand 
dollars. Think of the good times you 
could have with fifty thousand dol- 
lars!” She smiled up at the detective 
in her most winning way. “They tell 
me of wonderful places, far from here, 
where I have never been,” she con- 
tinued, “places where, later on, you 
and I might chance to meet and have 
good times together. You don’t like 
this abominable game of woman hunt- 
ing, and I know it.” 

The detective moved uneasily in 
his chair, with his eyes fixed upon the 
money before him. The woman drew 
slightly closer, watching the struggle 
go on within the other. 

“The five minutes are up; you may 
answer,” said Sophie la Vere, still 
holding in each hand a fifty thousand 
dollar packet of bills. 

The detective smiled oddly, and wet 
his dry lips. ‘“‘I—I am sorry,” he 
mumbled, “but ig 

“Then your answer is ‘no?’” 

The detective nodded. 

“Very well,” remarked Sophie la 
Vere, calmly. Then, rising to her feet, 
she stepped quickly to the fireplace, 
and cast both packets of bills upon the 
glowing coals in the grate. 

For a moment the detective sat still, 
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not realizing what the woman had 
done, and when at last he sprang for- 
ward, with a cry, it was too late; for 
the bills were crackling merrily in 
their own flames; nevertheless he se- 
verely burned one hand by attempting 
to save them. 

Sophie la Vere seated herself at the 
table, and calmly began to write. 

“My God, woman! What have you 
done!” cried the detective, as he 
caught the woman roughly by the 
shoulder. 

“T merely burned a hundred thou- 
sand dollars in stage money,” laughed 
Sophie la Vere. 

“Stage money? Why I—I don’t 
understand,” stammered the detective 
dazedly. 

“T shall explain everything, and of- 
fer you congratulations as soon as I 
finish this short letter to my employer, 
Mr. M. H. Mulroy, of the Mulroy De- 
tective Agency, Chicago.” 

The woman addressed an envelope, 
placed the finished letter within it, and 
then, turning again to the detective, 
she said: “It may all seem _ very 
strange to you, but it is the rule of the 
Mulroy Agency to test the honesty, as 
well as the ability, of all employees 
before they are sent out on any im- 
portant work. I was detailed on a 
case which has led me here to San 
Francisco. You were given photo- 
graphs and descriptions of me, to- 
gether with numerous fake papers 
charging me with theft. -I led you a 
merry chase from Chicago here, and 
you have proved yourself an adept 
trailer. The honesty test you passed 
laudably. Your instructions are, now, 
to begin your return journey to Chi- 
cago. 

“T am going to ask you to kindly 
drop this report of the test in the mail 
box at the corner, where you will go 
to wait for your car; so that it will 
reach the chief about the time of your 
arrival in Chicago. I am sure that you 
will be sent out on a real job after the 
chief has examined the report. 

“T hope, Mr. Burk, that you will not 
harbor any ill feelings toward me for 
acting as I was obliged to in putting 











you to the test. I feel that we are 
destined to become great friends,” the 
woman concluded with a little laugh. 

“Certainly, I shall harbor no ill feel- 
ings toward you, Miss la Vere; al- 
though I must complain that the test 
was unduly severe. I almost wavered 
once. Not because of the money; but 
because of you. I feel that it is un- 
just to pit honesty of mere man 
against such a combination of wealth 
and wonderful beauty.” 

Sophie la Vere smilingly accepted 
the compliment as she gave her hand 
in farewell. Turning, she passed to 
the window, and still smiling watched 
the detective drop the letter in the 
mail box at the corner, catch a car and 
disappear. 

1K * * 

Four days later, as Detective Mul- 
roy sat in his private office reading 
his morning mail, he came to a letter 
which he read through twice before 
laying it down upon his desk. A boy 
entered the room and announced, “Mr. 
Burk to see you, sir.” 


WINDIGO. 
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“Show him in,” grunted Mulroy. 

Mr. Burk entered with a cheerful 
smile, but the smile vanished when 
the detective’s eyes met those of his 
employer. 

“Read that,” he said, gruffly, as he 
shoved the letter toward Burk. 

Burk read: 


“My dear Mr. Mulroy: 


I am entertaining your man, Mr. 
Burk, here in my apartments. We are 
having an interesting and perfectly en- 
joyable visit. I just burnt, in the 
grate, a fine collection of stage money 
for Mr. Burk’s amusement. I have 
one hundred thousand dollars worth of 
genuine bills in my suitcase, which I 
shall not dispose of in the same man- 
ner, you may be sure. I am leaving 
San Francisco to-day for—well, that’s 
what you’re in business for—to find 
out. Yours when you get me, 


“SOPHIE LE VERE.” 


“Explain!” snorted Mr. Mulroy. 
But Mr. Burk had gone. 





WINDIGO 


Fair lies the world, and wide about my door; 
Blue waters ending in a mist of sky; 

Enchanted islands where the clouds drift by, 
Green hills, great trees, a wind-swept forest floor, 
Heart-haunting vistas reaching out before. 


And every little green and living thing 

Comes creeping from the wood; the brother pine 
Rears high his lofty head; wood-creatures dine 
About his base; shy flitting wild-birds sing; 
The eagle soars aloft on moveless wing. 


Light lifting breezes murmur through the wood, 
The washing ripple of the wave replies; 
Sun-gleam and star-shine light the tender skies; 
And when the great winds rouse to fiercer mood 
The glowing fire within is passing good. 





RuTH WEsT. 




























The Land of Much in Little 


By Marian Taylor 


Landers’ Colony, the Land of 

Much in Little, is situated in 

the heart of the rich Tia Juana 
Valley, San Diego County. It is, in 
fact, the last stopping place on this 
side of the borderline between the 
United States and Mexico, and so near 
to the little town of Tia Juana itself 
that during the recent disturbances 
there the colonists, aided by field 
glasses, could watch the fighting from 
their verandas, thus having all the 
thrill of battle without the dangers 
incidental to participation. 

The colony boasts a musical and 
significant name, San Ysidro—pro- 
nounced E-see-dro, with the accent on 
the second syllable—after the humble 
ploughman who was sainted in Spain 
and became the patron saint or hus- 
bandry there, his birthday being kept 
as a holiday by the church to this 
day. 

William E. Smythe, the founder of 
the Colony, is a New England man, 
who in 1891 established “The Irriga- 
tion Age,” the first publication of its 
kind in the world, and who also, the 
same year, brought about in Salt Lake 
City the first National Irrigation Con- 
gress. 

His book, “The Conquest of Arid 
America,” has made him nationally 
famous. The Little Landers’ move- 
ment is his latest work, and the story 
of its launching in 1909 is well worth 
relating. 

An eloquent public speaker, he an- 
nounced a lecture by himself on the 
subject, “Can a man make a living in 
San Diego?” The title created sur- 
prise, and in some degree indignation. 
It was given in the largest hall in the 
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city of San Diego, and yet it was 
crowded. He began by asking qués- 
tions, among them the following: “In 
the bidding for population, suppose a 
New York lawyer, doctor, dentist, 
teacher, mechanic or merchant should 
write for specific information, who 
of you would take the responsibility 
of saying, ‘Come, there is a good 
opening here?’” 

No hands were raised. 

Then he outlined his scheme, where- 
by hundreds, even thousands, might 
come, certain of making a living if 
only they would cultivate a little of 
the idle land near the city, and how 
those that came would create business 
for merchants and professional men 
whom nobody otherwise dare invite. 
It is almost needless to state that the 
audience capitulated, and entered into 
the spirit of the thing with the great- 
est enthusiasm. 

A tract of one hundred and twenty 
acres—now increased to five hundred 
and fifty—was secured, and the land 
mapped out. The settlement began 
with a dozen families, and now there 
are one hundred and fifty, making a 
population of about three hundred and 
fifty men, women and children. 

The smallest holding is a quarter 
of an acre, and the largest seven 
acres, because the plan is that only as 
much land as a family can bring un- 
der the highest cultivation shall be 
purchased. Thus, as has often been 
quoted, it is “a place without a land- 
lord or tenant, an employee or hired 
hand.” One splendid feature of the 
colony, one which cannot be_ too 
strongly emphasized, is the fact that 
all improvements are provided for by 
the realestate profits, so there are no 





























assessments, the money made in this 
« way going back to the people instead 
of into the pockets of individuals. No 
outside agents are employed in this 
department of service; the colonists 
keep it in their own hands. Mr. C. 
F. Young at present supervising it 
and acting as salesman. 

Colony lands sell from $350 to $600 
the acre lots, according to situation 
and quality. House lots are $200, 
and all of them 50x140 in size. Terms 
are half cash, balance in eight quar- 
terly payments, with six per cent in- 
terest on part owing, and five per cent 
off for all cash. In addition to the 
regular working colonists there is 
room’ at San Ysidro for two hundred 
families, who wish to live where it is 
pleasant and reasonable. There are 
no restrictions saving against unde- 
sirable aliens, and the sale of intoxi- 
cants. 

Water, both for irrigation (per acre) 
and for domestic purposes is seventy- 
five cents per month. It is supplied 
from the Tia Juana River, which flows 
underground toward the Pacific— 
through gravel and sand—at the rate 
of a mile a year. This fact is very 





The colony’s club house is at the end of the drive leading past flag-pole. 





important, because the colonists own 
six or seven miles east of San Ysi- 


dro, and an eminent engineer has 
stated that if they had no rain for five 
or six years, they would have enough 
water to supply them in the bed of the 
river. 

San Ysidro is the only district in 
California that has succeeded in get- 
ting the approval of the State Irriga- 
tion Commission—consisting of the 
Attorney General, the State Engineer 
and the Superintendent of Banks— 
under the present laws; this good for- 
tune permitting the Little Landers to 
issue bonds for $25,000, all of which 
were instantly over-subscribed for and 
a premium paid in addition, and which 
sum is now being expended in exten- 
sions to the water system. Mr. C. F. 
Young, president of the Irrigation 
Board of the Colony, made a trip to 
San Francisco early in 1912 to inter- 
view the Commission on behalf of 
this project, and has given good ser- 
vice in connection with it ever since. 

Most of the piping is now under- 
ground; one of the two large concrete 
reservoirs is made and the other 


about to be started. Electric motors 
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to drive three pumps are in place and 
working. The power comes from San 
Diego, and costs the same as manu- 
facturers pay in that city. 

The San Ysidrans have solved the 
market problem happily by doing 
away with the middle man. Three 
days a week they gather the produce 
and take it by auto truck to San 
Diego—fourteen miles away—where 
they have an independent Little Lan- 
ders market in the heart of the busi- 
ness section. Each producer is paid 
cash at market rates, less a small 
commission to cover expenses. 

The colony has a grammar school 
under the State system, carrying also 
the first year of high school. The 
staff consists of three teachers, and 
there is an attendance of about sixty 
scholars. A new modern open air 
school is about to be started, which 
reveals the progressive spirit dominat- 
ing the colonists. 

There is also a movement toward 
the union of the different denomina- 
tions under what will probably be 
called a Federal Church. The Con- 
gregational body may become affili- 
ated with it, but the Little Landers 
will retain their own government. 
Then there will be a regular pastor 
on a regular salary. At present the 
minister acts as secretary-manager 
during the week. 

But perhaps most of all it is the 
club house that differentiates this 
ideal colony from other farming com- 
munities, for it fosters the social and 
intellectual life of the people. Here 
classes in Social Science, Spanish and 
current topics are discussed weekly. 
The ladies even have their afternoon 
club. Each Monday evening reports 
are turned in from the various depart- 
ments, and each man’s knowledge is 
used for the benefit of his neighbor. 
An interchange of good ideas’ bureau 
it might well be called, for at all 
times do the colonists combine with 
and for each other, instead of against 
each other. The members are gifted 
with the ready tongue, and it is a 
matter of history that the first colony 
meeting was held in the open air with- 
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in thirty minutes of the arrival of the 
pioneers at San Ysidro. Unique in 
all they do, it is delightful to note the 
mottoes they have placed above their 
club fire places: “I loafe and invite my 
soul,” and “For the dear love of com- 


rades.” Noble words by Walt Whit- 
man! 
The equability of the climate in 


San Diego County is proverbial, so 
the San Ysidrans point with great 
pride to the fact that the range of tem- 
perature is at lowest thirty in winter 
to eighty-six in summer, with occa- 
sional exceptions. Conspicuous 
among the colonists are professional 
people, ministers, teachers, college 
professors, lawyers, doctors and ar- 
tists. Indeed, it is a significant fact 
that among the best and most success- 
ful are found men—and in some cases 
women—whose former occupations 
kept them from the land, demonstrat- 
ing that those with no experience and 
some brains will do better than the 
truck gardner of years’ standing with 
a poor order of mentality. 

Poultry is a great source of indus- 
try, and the aim is not the hen that 
makes a dollar a year, but the one 
that nets double that amount. They 
figure that five hundred hens can be 
kept on half an acre, with plenty of 
room for the house and garden, the 
hen yard also producing valuable fer- 
tilizer to aid in the growth of produce 
for household use. Belgian hares are 
being raised with great success, and 
bring in a nice little revenue to some 
families, the children especially being 
interested in them. 

Nearly all fruits flourish at San 
Ysidro, including figs, oranges, guavas 
and lemons; apricots.and peaches are 
perhaps their best productions, and 
vegetables grow riotously in great pro- 
fusion. The latest development is in 
the direction of covering small pieces 
of ground with cloth or glass, so as 
to have products out of season when 
they bring higher prices: a pertinent 
fact to be noted carefully by those 
able only to purchase a quarter 
acre of land or a lot 50x140. One of 
the colonists—sixty-three years old— 














makes a comfortable living with very 
little labor from one-sixth of an acre. 
Another derives his income from one- 
fifth of an acre planted to spineless 
cactus. It is indeed the land of hope. 

As a haven for people of small in- 
come, San Ysidro surely looms forth 
as a veritable garden of Eden, a place 
where they may find the cost of liv- 
ing reduced to a minimum, and yet 
where they may find the maximum of 
comfort and enjoyment free from the 
snubs incidental to the lives of the 
comparatively poor in big cities. 

In 1912 the Hon. Niel Nielson, a 
prominent statesman of Australia, vis- 
ited San Ysidro, and declared that, in 
two respects, he found the colony the 
most important demonstration of the 
life of the people on the soil which 
had ever come under his observation. 
“Firstly, the unit of land. ownership 
adopted here is as sound as it is 
unique—So much land as one indi- 
vidual or family can use to the highest 
advantage without hiring help!’ In 
Australia we have said that ‘a man 
should have as much land as he re- 
quires for a comfortable living,’ but 
some men seem to think they require 
a thousand acres for that purpose, and 
that means servile labor in the bunk- 
house. Your rule makes inevitably 
for a free people.” 

Another visitor from abroad, Mr. 
Aaronsohn, head of the experimental 
stations of the Zionist colonies in 
Palestine—said: “In your vision you 
have foreseen that in the near future 
the conditions of soil waste in Amer- 
ica cannot prevail, and you have un- 
dertaken to show immediately what 
the future agricultural generations will 
have to do.” The result of these vis- 
its is that colonies modeled after San 
Ysidro are under consideration for 
Australia, and for Palestine. The cli- 
mate of the latter is so nearly identi- 
cal with that of California, natives of 
Palestine being particularly impressed 
with the fact that success here should 
promise success there, and it will be 
of interest to watch developments. 

Little wonder is it that Colony No. 
2 has been started at Los Terrenitos, 
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U. S. Grants statue. Prof. Bawden’s 
tents to the right. 


sixteen miles distant from Los An- 
geles, or that it is progressing rapidly 
under that able General, William E. 
Smythe! There are other colonies in 
the East, also, somewhat similar to 
the Little Landers, and doubtless the 
future will see the up-springing of 
many more throughout the country. 

The president of the colony is Geo. 
P. Hall, who has a national reputation 
as a horticultural expert, and who was 
formerly president of the State Horti- 
cultural Commission. The benefit of 
his presence and knowledge to the 
“green” colonist cannot be estimated. 
He ever keeps himself ready to guide 
the inexperienced and to set his feet 
on the road to success. 

We hear a great deal about psy- 
chology nowadays, and note the sug- 
gestiveness of the colony’s motto, “A 
Little Land and a Living Surely, is 
Better than Desperate Struggle and 
Wealth, Possibly.” To this they add 
Abraham Lincoln’s memorable words, 
“The most valuable of all arts will be 
the art of deriving a comfortable sub- 
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sistence from the smallest area of 
soil.” 

When the San Diego and Arizona 
Railroad opens up, it will pass through 
the Little Landers Colony, and will 
surely lead to a large settlement in 
the Tia Juana Valley. The San Diego 
and Southeastern Railroad expects to 
turn its steam line into an electric one, 
thus giving additional service be- 
tween San Ysidro and San Diego. 
These changes will take place in readi- 
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ness for the crowds that will visit Tia 
Juana during the San Diego exposi- 
tion of 1915. Indeed, as William E. 
Smythe says: “It is doubtful if there 
will be any exhibit, either at San 
Diego or San Francisco, of more 
downright interest to those who visit 
California in the Exposition year than 
these men and women, gathered from 
the four corners of the continent, to 
realize ‘a little land and a living’ on 
the sunny slopes of San Ysidro.” 





THREE 


SONGS 


Spring in the South. 


Burst of song in a silvery night 
(Mocking-bird in the nest close by) ; 
Flash of pink and the peach abloom 
(Meadow-lark in the grasses high) ; 
Breath of blossoms waxen white 
(Linnet, scarlet breasted, nigh) ; 
Rose-trail on the lengthening dusk, 
(Lingers long in the western sky), 
Spring in the South! 


Love in the South. 


My Love’s low voice is music sweet 

As bird-note of the Harbinger; 

And pink the palms of her two hands 

As peach-bloom in the budding year; 

As orange fragrance lips that meet 

Full oft mine own when she is near; 

And not more fair the tinted eve 

‘Than my Love’s cheeks, so soft, so dear—- 
Love in the South! 


Sorrow in the South. 


Ah, thou dear bird, must needs fill all 

The night with thy exquisite song— 

The night that knows no more my Mate, 

The haunting night, so sad, so long? 

Oh, day-time splendors that recall 

My lost Love’s charms! Oh, God, what wrong 

So great such grief must expiate— 

This grief, these memories, throng on throng ?— 
Sorrow in the South. 
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Satan the Murderer---Murderer to Die 
By C. T. Russell 


Pastor New York, Washington and Cleveland Temples and the 
Brooklyn and.London Tabernacles 


(This is the Second of a Series of articles from Pastor Russell’s pen re- 
specting Satan’s origin, his present occupation and his future prospects.) 


E ALL KNOW that the holy 
WV angels of Heaven are free 
from the blights which cause 
sorrow on earth. In Heaven 
there is no sighing, no crying, no dy- 
ing, no sickness, no heartaches, no 
headaches, no insane asylums, no fun- 
erals, no doctors. On earth these 
things are so familiar that many as- 
sume that they always have been and 
always will be. And yet, without a 
question, we all acknowledge that the 
same God who made such a splendid 
provision for the angels is the God of 
humanity, our Maker. Why should 
He have done so differently with two 
creations of His own family—His own 
_creatures, His own children? 

The Bible explains that the reason 
for the difference between God’s treat- 
ment of mankind and His treatment 
of the angels is that the human family 
became sinners, depraved, alienated, 
through the disobedience of Father 
Adam; that the entire race of Adam is 
mentally, mortally, morally and. physi- 
cally impaired; and that these impair- 
ments are all incidental to the curse, 
or penalty of sin; namely, “Dying, 
thou shalt die.” Genesis 2:17— 
margin. 


Satan the Murderer. 


Jesus declares that Satan is respon- 
sible for the death of our race. He 
is the greatest criminal of all history, 
and is to meet his fate—soon. He was 
the murderer of our first parents, and 
by the laws of heredity we all lost our 
lives through his terrible deception. 
Satan persuaded Mother Eve that 
God, who cannot lie, had lied to her; 


that the declaration, “Dying, thou 
shalt die,” is an untruth; that man 
could not die; that he had some in- 
herent life that even God himself 
could not interfere with. He persuad- 
ed her that God had a selfish motive 
in making the death threat, in telling 
the lie; that God wished to keep her 
and Adam in ignorance; but that, by 
obeying himself, they would become 
like God. 

Man’s sentence was carried out. Our 
first parents were driven from Eden, 
that they might no longer have access 
to its life-sustaining fruits, that they 
might come under the penalty, “Dy- 
ing, thou shalt die.” There never was 
a sentence, Thou shalt live in eternal 
torment and be tortured by devils. 
All such misrepresentations are slan- 
ders of the Divine character, purpose, 
and Plan, intended to dishonor God 
and turn mankind away from Him. 


Satan the Incorrigible. 


For all these six thousand years 
Satan has maintained his attitude of 
enmity toward God and antagonism 
toward all the Divine arrangements, 
laws and regulations. God, all-pow- 
erful, could have restrained Satan at 
any moment if He had chosen. The 
fact that He has allowed him to re- 
main and to practice to some extent 
his evil work assures us that the re- 
sults will justify the course pursued 
by the Almighty. 

In the sight of the holy angels, the 
vicious, scheming, plotting, deceiving, 
lying murderous spirit of Satan has 
been fully manifest; and by and by 
the whole world of mankind, now sub- 
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ject to his deceptions, will be fully re- 
covered and fully informed respecting 
them. God undoubtedly sees that the 
permitting of sin to take its course will 
eventually bring to the world, to an- 
gels, and to the Church, a_ wider 
knowledge of good and evil, of right 
and wrong, than could have been com- 
municated to them in any other way. 
Satan, evidently always hopeful that 
he might outwit the Almighty and ac- 
complish his purpose, has especially 
labored during the past nineteen cen- 
turies. When he could not seduce 
the great Redeemer to disloyalty to 
God, he sought to put Him to igno- 
minious death, only to find that in this 
he had fulfilled the Scriptures. Later, 
in persecuting the Church and _ in 
bringing in damnable heresies, through 
‘seducing spirits inculcating doctrines 
of demons, Satan has sought to turn 
the hearts of all against the Heavenly 
Father, and to mislead them in re- 
spect to the Divine character and 
Plan. 


Sin’s Wage is Death. 


Our great Creator has one Law for 
His Empire: “The wages of sin is 
death; the gift of God is eternal life.” 
Satan was given this gift; but it was 
conditional—dependent upon his obe- 
dience. From the moment of his re- 
bellion he was worthy of the sentence 
of death. But it was not decreed. 
Time was given him to see the folly 
of his course. Century after century 
increased Satan’s spirit of opposition 
to God and to righteousness. Even 
the terrible disaster of sickness, sor- 
row and death which he has brought 
upon mankind swerved him not from 
his evil course. Even the death of the 
Savior for the redemption of the race 
moved him not to sympathy and pity. 
His heart seems to have become the 
more hardened in proportion as he 
has seen manifestations of Divine love 
and pity. This is an illustration of 
the general trend of sin—to hardness 
of heart. 

A certain time has been fixed in the 
Divine Program for the execution of 
this great murderer. He must first 
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witness the undoing of all his work. 
He must behold how the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God will 
sweep away all the delusions which he 
has fostered, and will emancipate hu- 
manity and lead to the anthem, “Glory 
to God in the Highest, and on earth 
peace, good will toward men.” 

The Scriptures do not inform us of 
where Satan will be during the period 
of his bondage, during the period of 
his restraint from doing evil—during 
the thousand years of Messiah’s 
Reign. It merely informs us that at 
the conclusion of that period he will 
be loosed again, that he may bring 
a trial and a test upon the human fam- 
ily, then perfect in the flesh. Their 
number, we are told, will be as the 
sand of the seashore—a world full. 
They all will have enjoyed the full 
benefit of Messiah’s Reign—Restitu- 
tion to all that was lost—to full human 
perfection. The earth, brought to per- 
fection, will be as the Garden of Eden 
—the Garden of the Lord, Paradise 
restored. 


Why Will Satan Be Loosed? 


The Bible answer is that God de- 
sires to prove, to test, all of the hu- 
man family. They will have had a 
knowledge of sin, a knowledge of 
God’s goodness, a knowledge of hu- 
man recovery from sin to death. But 
the question which God would decide 
with them is, Have they so learned the 
lesson of the sinfulness of sin and the 
bitterness of its results that they 
would hate sin and love righteousness 
—that they would be obedient to God, 
trusting Him where they could trace 
Him and where they could not? Any 
who after all the experiences they will 
have passed through would not be ab- 
solutely loyal to the Lord to the very 
core in word, in deed and in thought, 
would not be dependable—would not 
be worthy of eternal life, which God 
purposes only for those who have 
demonstrated fully established char- 
acters in harmony with the Creator’s. 

As to the nature of the test we are 
not informed. We are merely told 
that Satan will be loosed that he may 
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tempt all mankind. We may be sure 
that the temptations will be along the 
lines of full submission to the Divine 
will. The Scriptures imply that when 
Messiah shall deliver up the Kingdom 
at the close of the Millennium, the 
government of the world will become 
a republic, in which each person is a 
king, and one of these kings chosen by 
vote to be the administrator of the af- 
fairs of the government. 


All Will Be Tested. 


Let us suppose as an illustration 
that mankind would be expecting such 
a change of government at a particu- 
lar time. Let us suppose that God 
had allowed them to misunderstand 
some feature of His Plan, and thus to 
-expect the change of government at 
the wrong time. Here would be an 
opportunity for a test upon all. A 
question would arise which would tend 
to cause a division amongst all man- 
kind. Some might be inclined to say, 
The time for the change has come, and 
it should be made; and those who are 
retaining the government are in error. 
So believing, they might make a de- 
mand upon the earthly representatives 
of the Divine government that a 
transfer should be made, and that the 
world should become a Republic in- 
stead of remaining a theocracy. 

Others of mankind might say: Nay, 
we are debtors to God for all that we 
have. We may have misunderstood 
the time or some feature of the Divine 
purpose, but we are very happy, very 
thankful to God, very appreciative of 
the blessings we are enjoying. If 
God wishes to make a change in the 
government, well and good. If God 
wishes that the present government 
shall hold over indefinitely, all well 
and good. We refuse to join with 
those who are proposing a demand for 
the transfer of the government. 

Something of this kind would seem 
to be implied in the figurative ex- 
pressions of Revelation 20:9. “The 
camp of the saints and the Beloved 
City” would seem to represent the 
earthly phase of the Kingdom, and 
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the encompassing of the camp would 
seem to imply a protest. Such a di- 
vision of sentiment would show clearly 
how many had fully learned to com- 
mit everything to God and to trust ab- 
solutely in the Divine supervision of 
their affairs, and how many, after all 
the great lessons of seven thousand 
years, would still be inclined to take 
matters into their own hands—world- 
wide. 


Destruction of Satan and All God's 
Enemies. 


The denouement here and elsewhere 
pictured is that there came down fire 
from Heaven and devoured them— 
Satan and all those who took the side 
of self-will and who indicated a meas- 
ure of disloyalty and unfaithfulness. 

Many are the Scriptures which seem 
to tell us of the final destruction of 
Satan; as, for instance, Romans 16:20, 
which declares that God will ultimate- 
ly bruise Satan under the feet of the 
Church, thus associating the Church, 
the Body of Christ, with the Lord, the 
Head. This corresponds with the 
Divine statement in Eden that ulti- 
mately the Seed of the woman would 
crush the Serpent’s head—ultimately 
destroy the Serpent and all that he 
stands for: namely, sin and rebellion 
against God. 

Thus, eventually the wages of sin 
and death must be meted out to any 
wilful, persistent rebel’ against the 
Divine Law, whether he be an out- 
ward rebel or one secretly disloyal. 
The lesson is one for all of God’s peo- 
ple and for the whole world. If we 
know the Spirit of the Lord in respect 
to sin, happy are we if we conform 
our lives thereto. 

Let us mark well the course that 
will ultimately lead to Satan’s destruc- 
tion. Let us mark well also the course 
of Jesus, which led to the highest 
glory. Which example shall we fol- 
low? Shall we in humility walk in 
the footsteps of our Redeemer, and 
become His joint-heirs, or shall we 
take the other course of pride, and 
thus become disciples of the Adver- 
sary, and reach his doom? 














“The Masks of Love,” by Spalding 
Gerry. 


With the newer woman has come 
gradually a newer type of love story 
—the romance in which the initiative, 
the adventure, are with the woman 
rather than with the man. “What 
Will She Do With It?” might be the 
title of many a modern novel, in which 
it is the girl, not the youth, who re- 
sponds to the call of a chivalrous 
quest. It is an American girl of the 
baffling, fascinating, enterprising, 
modern sort who is the heroine of 
Margarita—a girl who is boyish yet 
alluringly feminine; innocent minded 
yet keenly aware, timid yet coolly 
self-assured, Marjorie Spofford lights 
up the whole story with her radiant, 
winning personality; her unworldli- 
ness, the courage with which she ral- 
lies from the pain of wounded pride 
and plucks the finer truth out of dis- 
illusion, make a spirited appeal. Mar- 
jorie’s case was not the usual one of 
the girl dazzled by the glamour of 
the theatre; she wasn’t “stage struck,” 
or even particularly vain of her unde- 
niable beauty; nor was she in need 
of money. It was the spirit of adven- 
ture that led her to the office of Jere 
Newbold, the masterful young theat- 
rical director. Newbold saw that she 
had no dramatic talent, knew nothing 
of emotion or technique; but he gave 
her a minor role because she interest- 
ed him. Then in due time Marjorie, 
who had always thought of love as a 
smooth, comfortable affair, was 
shocked by one of its cruder mani- 
festations, and learned that men are 
not always as deeply civilized as they 
seem. Yet Marjorie stuck to the com- 
pany, and when Newbold joined them 
on the road and fell ill of typhoid 








fever, the accident of a badly sprained 
ankle kept her at the same hospital. 

Then, little by little, she was ad- 
mitted to the wide country of a man’s 
friendship, learning the fine side of 
the man she had hated, and assisting 
him with the play he was writing. 
With money newly inherited, she 
dared to help him out of financial 
difficulties without his knowledge, and 
the result was that she came into col- 
lision for the first time with the man’s 
code of ethics, learning after bitter 
struggle the last lesson needed to 
deepen her from girl to woman. Al- 
ways interesting as to its background 
and its many subsidiary touches of 
character, the story holds one’s ab- 
sorbed attention as a clear-cut drama 
of that conflict of sex-antagonism and 
sex-attraction that may shock the se- 
renest soul to new consciousness. 

Published by Harper & Bros., 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 





“Prayer: What It Is and What It 
Does,” by Dr. Samuel McComb. 


Nowadays we are swinging farther 
and farther away from the scientific 
rationalism that has dominated phil- 
osophy and even religious thought for 
so long. Practically no one to-day 
calls himself a “materialist” in the old 
sense, and faith and mysticism are 
everywhere reasserting their claims. 
The inspiring little book called 
““Prayer: What It Is and Does,” be- 
longs to the new order of thought—the 
thought that tries to see things whole 
and to recognize realities of whatever 
kind. That prayer is a real force, that 
according to the pragmatic test “it 
works” in the midst of life, effecting 
not only spiritual but even physical 
changes, is a thing that can no longer 
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be doubted at this time of day. The 
cases of men who have been genuinely 
born anew, the cases in which physical 
ills have been ameliorated if not 
healed, are too convincing to be easily 
dismissed. Nor does the notion that 
prayer may be effective necessarily 
conflict with the laws of science. Only 
we must recognize the limitations of 
prayer and get rid of the antiquated 
notion that it is a matter of petition 
instead of being, as it really is, a com- 
munion that enables us to escape from 
our petty selves. The whole matter, 
including the delicate question of how 
one should pray, is luminously and 
sympathetically set forth by Dr. Sam- 
uel McComb. For most readers his 
little book contains more truth and 
suggestions than a two volume treatise 
on philosophy, and after reading it one 
will be slow to attribute the phenom- 
ena of prayer to mere imagination or 
self-hypnotism. 
Published by Harper 

Franklin Square, New York. 


Brothers, 





“Adventures of the Infallible Godahl,” 
by Frederick Irving Anderson, 
with eight illustrations. 


A fascinatingly unconventional hero 
makes his first public bow in book 
form in this account of the exploits 
of the “‘Infallible Godahl.” A well 
bred young New Yorker, popular in 
the respectable circles to which he be- 
longs, Godahl possesses an insatiable 
craving for adventure, and at the same 
time has the will and cultivated skill 
to cover his tracks after taking the 
most daring chances. While undeni- 
ably a villain, he has the saving grace 
of engaging in the business of crime 
for the fun of the thing. He hesitates 
at nothing, not even at an attempt on 
the United States Assay Office. For 
the sake of tapping one mighty safe 
full of jewels he sets off eighteen hun- 
dred burglar alarms in the Maiden 
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Lane district of New York. The au- 
thor knows New York and New York 
people thoroughly, and at every turn 
he gives daringly intimate glimpses 
of the life of the city. As a character 
in one dramatic episode the reader 
has no difficulty in recognizing, under 
a thin disguise, one of America’s fore- 
most women philanthropists. 

Cloth, 12mo., $1 net; postage extra. 
Published by Thomas Y. Crowell, 
New York. 





“Worry,” by Ralph Kent Buckland, 
author of “In the Land of the 
Philippino,” “Philippine Jour- 
neys,” etc. 

In view of their own past mental 
tortures, the cerebral contortions of 
the heroine of this story—the queru- 
lous Mrs. Simkins, past mistress of 
the art of worry—will prove a delight- 
ful relaxation to those who have wor- 
ried. Those who have yet to know 
what it is to “borrow trouble” will be 
attracted and held by the bubbling 
humor of the story and by the unfold- 
ing of the delicately wrought plot and 
the following of the love theme here 
interwoven. It is a book for young 
and old—a homely, pleasant little tale 
that leaves an altogether wholesome 
impression and a lingering desire to 
know more of Mrs. Simkins and her 
numerous problems. Every one who 
worries should read it. 

Cloth, 12mo. $1 net: by mail, $1.10. 
Published by Sherman, French & Co., 
Boston. 





“Kirstin, a Play in Four Acts,” by 
Alice Cole Kleene. 

This is a version in blank verse, 
drama form, of the sea nymph as de- 
veloped by Hans Christian Anderson, 
in which numbers of songs are intro- 
duced. The form is well chosen to 
develop the action along the concep- 
tion of the author. 

















Through the sad leaf-lorn -trees 
All the singers had failed; 
Heard, no burden of bees. 
Yet we smiled, 
Wonder-isled. 


, the little leaves laugh, 
And the little birds sing, 
And the little bees quaff 
Of the sweet of the spring— 
While I weep 
Thee asleep. 
Harry CowELt. 
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